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When your players 
go stale and plays 
won't ‘click,’ a Seal- 
O-San finish on your 
floors does wonders. 
Confident, sure-foot- 
ing will speed up 
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Seal-O-San and watch the moral... put “zip” 
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A small turnout for basket. 
ball? Fewer reserves? Then 
you can’t risk having one of 
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skid or fall. You need slip. 
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4 quad at peak strength. 
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HANCES are that a Seal-O-San finish on your 
gym floor can remedy a great many bad breaks 
..aslippery floor . . injuries .. poor attendance .. 
lack of team spirit..an unsightly playing surface. 
This is not merely a claim. It’s a fact that is 
backed by the experiences of more than 5350 
successful Seal-O-San coaches. 

For Seal-O-San gives you a 100% non-slippery 
gym floor. Thus, it gives your players positive 
traction for quick starts and stops. It helps you 
build an offense and a defense that “cli 

Moreover, by preventing skids or falls, Seal-O- 
San helps to keep your best players in the game. 

Put a mop-applied, easily maintained, low-cost 
Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor and overcome 
the obstacles that interfere with coaching success. 
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When a skid or a fall breaks up your winning 
combination, better apply Seal-O-San. The 
100% non-slip finish prevents floor accidents 
that endanger championship hopes. 


When your gym 
floor looks unsightly 
and worn. A Seal- 
O-San finish will 
give it new beauty. 
Easily applied by 
mop, a Seal-O-San 
finish is easily kept 
clean. Costly scrub- 
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Health Education and Physical 
Fitness the College Program 


By 


ROBERT E. McCONNELL 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 


EALTH education and the development of phy- 

sical fitness is a perennial assignment for the 

public school whether it be the elementary school, 
the secondary school, or the college. The educated 
citizen is expected to understand the basic facts con- 
cerning health and to have a desire to be sufficiently 
trained to protect his own health and the health of 
those dependent upon him and to possess an attitude 
of wishing to work for the improvement of the health 
of the community. 

The joint committee on health problems and health 
education of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association in its report of 1941 
has re-stated admirably the aims of health education 
as follows: 

1. To instruct children and youth so that they may 
conserve and improve their own health. 

2. To establish in them the habits and principles of 
living which throughout their school life and in later 
years will aid in providing that abundant vigor and 
vitality which are a foundation for the greatest possible 
happiness and service in personal, family, and com- 
munity life. 

3. To promote satisfactory habits attitudes 
among parents and adults through parent and adult 
education and through the health education program 
for children, so that the school may become an effec- 
tive agency for the advancement of the social aspects 
of health education in the family and in the community 
as well as in the school itself. 

4. To improve the individual and community life of 
the future; to insure a better second generation, and a 
still better third generation; to build a healthier and 
fitter nation and race. 

Our assignment here is to consider these aims as 
they apply to the college years. Most college groups 
range in age from 17 to 22. Health education and a 
program for physical fitness are very essential during 
these years. This is true, first, because youth of this 
age is still developing very rapidly. One who has 
watched class after class of college students move from 
the freshman year through the senior year recognizes 
the immense growth that takes place in these college 
youths. Freshmen show a great lack of physical de- 
velopment. By the close of four years of college life, 
much improvement has taken place. This growth is 
recognized in physique, in mentality, and in general 
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bearing. This program is essential, secondly, because 
all college-trained people are potential leaders of the 
future. College graduates, contrary to many popular 
notions, are leaders whether they go into business, edu- 
cation, law, medicine, the ministry, government service, 
or any other walk of life. It is quite essential then that 
they have a broad understanding relative to personal 
health and to community health. The development of 
physical stamina during these college years forms a 
foundation and a reserve to be drawn upon during later 
rigorous years. 

A complete or comprehensive program for health 
education and physical fitness in the college should 
consist of five basic phases: 

1. A health service. 

2. A physical fitness program. 

3. A physical education and health activity program 
for the purpose of correcting deficiencies. 

4. A program of instruction in hygiene and nutrition. 

5. An adequate dietary service for those who live in 
college buildings. 

We shall now examine each of these phases. Be- 
fore doing so, I should like to point out that ,so far 
as the health problems of college students are con- 
cerned, the deficiencies are usually found to be caused 
from the lack of proper care and education in the 
earlier years. A few may be associated with the col- 
lege environment, especially that portion of the environ- 
ment in the college town that is not immediately under 
the supervision of college authorities. Students who 
live in rooming houses and apartments away from 
the campus usually have more illness than those who 
live in houses under college supervision. 


The Health Service 


The health service should begin with a thorough 
medical examination at the time the student enters 
college. Dr. Harold Diehl of the University of Minne- 
sota and Dr. Charles E. Shepherd of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who made a survey of 551 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country in 1938, contend that 
the value of a complete health examination at the time 
of entering college was shown by the fact that in 56 
institutions where tuberculosis tests were given as a 
matter of routine, approximately one-third were shown 
to be infected, though only to a slight degree. This 
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early discovery of problem cases saves these cases a 
great deal of difficulty and also protects the larger group 
from infection. 

We have found a similar situation to be true at Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education except that 
a smaller per cent of our students are reactors (about 
13 to 15 per cent) but a sufficiently large number have 
been exposed to the infection to warrant the examina- 
tion. Our experience shows that we rarely have an 
active case but the location of even one case is very 
important because we can then avoid the spread of 
the infection. 

In 1942, after examining 420 students, we found 20 
types of defects, many of which were susceptible to 
correction. Aside from the tuberculosis reactors total- 
ing about one-seventh of the group, but none of whom 
was an active case, the most common types of defects 
were as follows: 

1. Ninety eye cases of which eighty-five were cor- 
rected by glasses. 

2. Forty-six poor posture cases in which remedial 
exercises were prescribed and administered. 

3. Thirty-nine throat and tonsil cases which were 
corrected by medical and surgical treatment. 

4. Twenty-one abnormal conditions in the nose which 
were improved in some instances by medical care. 

5. Twenty-seven cases of athlete’s foot which were 
treated. 

6. Ten cases of ear trouble, some of which were 
treated. | 

7. Ten cases of skin defects subject to correction. 

8. The other defects in less frequent numbers had 
to do with heart, lungs, and viscera. 

These findings show the necessity for medical serv- 
ices and for a follow-up corrective program. 

In addition to the physical examination, provision 
should be made for infirmary serv’ce for the purpose 
of giving first aid when needed. .\ consultation service 
is likewise of considerable value. Sometimes students 
welcome advice on matters of physical and mental 
health which are not associated with any specific illness. 
Likewise, hospital service should he provided to give 
care in surg’cal and critical cases. 


The Physical Fitness Program 

The provision of a systematic physical fitness pro- 
gram in college has long been recognized as important. 
Present preparation of college students for participa- 
tion in various phases of the war has brought this phase 
of the program to the fore and re-emphasized it. At 
the Central Washington College of Education we have 
required for years one lour of physical exercise under 
instruction each day during the freshman and sopho- 
more years and have provided recreational facilities so 
that students may continue their physical exercise 
during their junior and senior years. This physical 
fitness program is tied up with games and sports so 
as to accomplish the development of recreational skills 
while, at the same time, building up physical fitness. 
These games and sports differ in their carry-over value ; 
we find greater participation in some than in others. 


The principal activities and games provided are: arch 
ery, badminton, various forms of the dance, condition, 
ing exercises, golf, gymnastic stunts and tumblin ten. 
nis, handball, basketball, volleyball, softball, “t 


track, 
wrestling, and swimming. 


The Physical Education and Health Activity Program 
For Correction of Deficiencies 


The health examinations reveal a few cases where 
remedial treatment should be administered. In gen- 
eral these cases fall into two types: deficiencies which 
may be corrected by medical aid; and cases of poor 
posture, low vitality, and similar abnormalities, The 
eye, ear, nose, and throat cases and any others that 
can be corrected by surgery or medical treatment {aj 
under the first type. The cases of the second type, 
namely, poor posture, low vitality, and similar abnor. 
malities, are assigned to a program of adaptive exer. 
cises and in some cases a program of restricted phyg- 
cal activities. The instructor administers a corrective 
program so as to strengthen the individual either to 


build up his vitality, to correct faulty use of the body, 
or to improve coordination. : 

Bad posture cases and cases of poor coordination te- 
ceive the bulk of the attention in the classes in adaptive 
exercises. The first step is to identify the faults and 
create an awareness of the difficulties such as row 
shoulders, weak chests, lordosis, improper alignme. 
weak feet, weak abdominal walls, and so on. The se- 
ond step is to develop the body through adequate and 
planned neuromuscular activity. The third step is to 
teach new habits and body use which will aid in physical 
efficiency and social effectiveness. 


The Program of Instruction in Hygiene and 
Nutrition 


At this institution all students are required to enroll 
for a course in health essentials and a course in nutri- 
tion. Being a teacher-training institution, there like- 
wise is required a course in theory and practice in 
health education for schools to provide a background 
for the presentation of health instruction in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. This latter course 
provides the materials and methods for teaching health 
at the different grade levels. 


The course in health essentials embraces materials 
‘on personal hygiene and materials on community health 
or what was commonly known as public health. — This 
is a functional course in that it considers human 
anatomy, body functions, diseases, and defects of the 
bodily system. Consideration is given to the control 
of communicable diseases and a discussion of public 
health problems and services including food supply, 
city sanitation, school sanitation, and acquaintanceship 
with the agencies dealing with health in our communt- 
ties and our state. 

The course in nutrition is devoted more specifically 
to food—its selection and management. The principal 
topics included are digestion, food utilization and 
metabolism, energy output and food yield, protem 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Are Modern? 


By 
PATTRIC RUTH O‘KEEFE 
Acting Director, Health and Physical Education 
Kansas City, Missouri 


and 


AILEEN CARPENTER 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


/ / EREN’T they duldring squanks in those 
days?” said a seemingly sophisticated 
modern who had just heard the same 

lecture as the writers of this article. “Duldring 

squanks” was a new expression to us, but from the 
intonation we were able to interpret disdain for the 
lack of apparent common knowledge of the characters 
in the story which had been related. The lecture had 
included a description of the treatment of a member 
of a royal family who had suddenly become uncon- 
cious. 

The treatment which was given King Charles in 

85 might well challenge the stamina and physique of 
ir modern supermen to last as long as he. One 
morning while shaving he fell backward unconscious. 

The best physicians of that day were summoned to 

court and the following treatments were given: A pint 

of blood was taken from his right arm, and in addition 
his shoulder was cut into and the incised area “cupped” 
to suck out an additional eight ounces. [Evidently 
the theory was then in vogue that “if a little is good, 


a lot is better” because he was given an emetic, a pur- 


gative, an enema, and then another purgative. His 
head was shaved and blistered. Sneezing powder was 
administered, and cowslip flowers were given to 
“strengthen his brain.” A plaster of Burgandy pitch 
and pigeon dung was applied to his feet. Just before 
the king died pear julep and ammonia were forced 
down his throat. In spite of this treatment he lived 
several days. The autopsy showed the probable cause 
of death to be a floating blood clot. 

Such treatment does sound barbarian, but we won- 
dered if our present-day knowledge was as up to date 
as it should be when our opportunities for gaining 
understanding were so limitless. It was decided to 
follow up an idea which had occurred to the authors 
several summers ago in a hygiene class when lists of 
some two hundred false statements concerning common 
fads and fallacies in health matters were given out as 
the bases for discussion. Remembering this list and 
the controversies which had arisen it was decided to 
revamp some of the statements, omit others, and con- 
struct a number of true statements along these same 
lines. Several groups were asked to check this list 
and criticize it. With their suggestions and an analysis 
of errors the list was cut down to fifty. In order to 
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see how much progress has been made in some phases 
of health knowledge since the time of K ng Charles, these 
lists were checked by seventh graders, freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, seniors in high school, freshmen and 
seniors in college, and teachers. 

The results are a bit startling. Obviously even now 
the general public does not possess the most up-to-date 
information. The list of statements is given on the 
opposite page with the correct answer underlined and 
with the percentage of errors made byeach group for 
each statement. The scoring key may look too ob- 
vious, but in reality it was discovered by only one in- 
dividual probably because the others were so convinced 
that a number of false statements were true that the 
pattern of the key was never found. In looking over 
a number of the statements, it is interesting to consider 
the influence which commercial advertising, as well as 
tradition, has had. For example: 

1. Cathartics will cure constipation.—Sixty per cent 
of the seventh grade and 52 per cent of the sophomores 
believed that cathartics will cure constipation. 

2. Whole Bran is too rough for the average intestinal 
tract.—A large percentage of each group apparently do 
not recognize any pain. The danger is the use of 
whole bran. This statement which is true was marked 
false by: 78 per cent of the 7th graders, 69 per cent 
of the 9th graders, 74 per cent of the 10th graders, 72 
per cent of the 11th graders, 76 per cent of the 12th 
graders, 84 per cent of the college freshmen, 61 per 
cent of the college seniors, 62 per cent of the faculty. 

3. People suffering from acidosis should avoid citrus 
fruits —This, another false statement, was marked true 
by the following percentages: 74 per cent of the 7th 
graders, 59 per cent of the 9th graders, 67 per cent of 
the 10th graders, 51 per cent of the 11th graders, 54 
per cent of the 12th graders. 

4. Canned vegetables and fruits allowed to remain in 
the original containers until the next meal will be 
poisoned.—Here the former beliefs have obviously been 
so firmly engendered that more recent discoveries are 
ignored. The following percentages believed that food 
should be immediately removed from containers: 70 
per cent of the 7th graders, 62 per cent of the 9th 
graders, 64 per cent of the 10th graders, 71 per cent 
of the 11th graders, 57 per cent of the 12th graders. 

(Text Continued on Page 32) 
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7 TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF ERRORS 


7A HS HS HS HS Col. Col. Fac The following statements are either true or false. If the State. 


(50) *( 39) ( 132) (ie) (96) (128) 2136) “(iy (23) ment is true, draw a circle around the T; if false, draw a circle 
fo 0 Jo % % % A % of errors 3" und the F. 

34 33 32 22 25 29 12 7 23 #3xT  F 1. A hot malted drink has greater value as a sleea = 

ducer than hot milk. a sleep pro. 


i 52 64 62 44 25 22 9 10 33 = I 2. The curdling of milk in the stomach is an indication oj 
indigestion. 
66 57 65 44 35 34 15 3 38 T F 3. Milk and seafoods, especially lobster, should never be 
eaten together. 
T 4. An apple a day keeps the doctor away. 
r 5. The mixing of certain foods as milk and fruit wil] not 
cause indigestion. 


36 46 47 23 27 22 11 1 26 F 6. One should feed a cold and starve a fever, 
74 59 67 51 54 35 30 5 46 F 7. People suffering from acidosis should avoid citrus fruits 
4444-470 390 17 08 F The direct cause of appendicitis is the accumulation oj 


I 

T 

grape seeds, or other similar materials, in the appendix 

8 64 69 51 S4 54 27 17 50 T 
7 . T 


F 9. Tea is more healthful than coffee. 
40 20 14 32 33 20 18 23 F 10. A carefully planned diet is of more value than exercise 
in reducing. 
26 15 35 oe 15 6 4 3 17 T FF 11. A bow! of cereal is adequate breakfast for a person par- 
ticipating in strenuous activity. 
56 54 67 53 41 32 12 15 40 T F 12. Cucumbers should always be sliced and soaked jn sai; 
water to draw out the poison. 
70 62 64 71 57 47 Jl 16 52 7 F 13. Canned vegetables and fruits allowed to remain in the 
original container until the next meal will be poisoned, 
38 49 30 26 21 29 9 10 24 4 y F 14. Fish is brain food. 
; 78 69 74 72 76 84 61 62 dz ‘a F 15. Whole bran is too rough for the average intestinal tract. 
60 30 52 23 20 4 2 1 22 <3 F 16. When feeling below par a person should always take a 
cathartic. 
: 32 13 42 19 17 5 1 Z 16 fi F 17. The consumption of vinegar is a simple and harmless 
but effective method of reducing. 
30 10 7 15 7 2 5 7 11 si I 18. Baby teeth are of little importance because they are s 
soon lost. 
88 85 TS 70 57 48 30 38 58 (i F 19. Our standardized age, height, and weight tables are safe 
guides for determining a child’s correct weight. 
16 5 9 4 4 2 10 15 7 i F 20. Milk is an exceedingly valuable article of diet for every 
individual from the infant to the aged. 
62 49 60 33 30 4 1 1 16 i. F 21. Cathartics will cure constipation. 
80 74 56 58 47 52 25 32 49 T F 22. Small organisms are spontaneously generated from filth 
or accumulations of dirt. 
3 32 20 33 22 9 18 4 18 19 sy F 23. The mouth and nose are free of disease producing or- 
ganisms in the well individual. 
66 64 74 60 64 78 33 40 60 sl / 24. It is more dangerous to prick oneself with a pin than 
with a needle. 
46 36 60 41 48 18 23 30 37 1 r 25. About seventy per cent of the weight of the entire body 
1s water. 
66 2() 43 25 21 2 0) 1 20 T I 26. All bacteria are dangerous and harmful to man. 
8 79 6 37 36 38 15 2 46 r I 27. Eating a raw onion is of value in the treatment of a cold. 
' 46 10 39 19 15 10 4 18 r re 28. A mild case of an infectious disease is capable of trans- 


mitting only a mild case to another person. 


35. It is not possible to nourish the skin by rubbing in 
creams and oils. 
F 36. The hair of the head has a central cavity through which 
it is nourished. 
ad 37. Give a child all the food he wants and he will never 
suffer from malnutrition. 
. Deep-breathing exercises are beneficial in that the oxy- 
gen intake of the blood is increased. 


4 64 355 47 30 11 1 l 28 T I 29. Measles is a trivial disease. 
56—Cts 4+ 44 36 40 46 10 1734 T F 30. An adequate reading light does not necessarily come 
from over the left shoulder. 
76 «578 35 18 2 5 33 T F 31. A mad dog always rushes around foaming at the mouth. 
4 10 8 5 5 3 7 5 6 T F 32. Glasses make the eyes weaker. 
4 59 53 40 330 23s 4 F An eruption of boils serves a definite purpose in that 
the blood is purified through this eruption and discharge. 
20 15 17 14 ; . 34. Cold cream causes an increased hair growth. 


84 74 — 883 83 75 68 52 69 73 


w 


52 41 48 47 41 S58 32 35 44 ! 39. Two hours of sleep before midnight are better than four 
hours after midnight. 

30 44 #2 28 32 29 S52 34 35 F 40. Pasteurization destroys all disease-producing germs. 

50 20 35 23 14 10 3 3 18 al 41. Large tonsils are always infected. : 

76 72 8 (69 SI 2; 9 6 46 I’ 42. Mouth acidity or alkalinity can be controlled by certain 


mouth washes. 
43. A man has one rib fewer than a woman. 
44. Tobacco smoke is a disinfectant. : 
. Sleeping on one’s left side does not hinder the hearts 
action. 
46. Tuberculosis can be inherited. 
47. Unpleasant breath can be cured by using a mouth wash. 
48. Scaring a person who has the hiccups is a good form 
of treatment. 
. Thunder sometimes causes milk to sour. 
50. An inadequate diet is the chief cause of tooth decay. 


9 
368 31 42 39 34 53 246 33 38 


72 50 63 S7 26 11 11 46 
90 77 8 68 56 18 10 5 48 
60 39 40 35 22 9 15 32 


20 18 11 15 5 16 15 
46 43 31 29 12 15 31 29 


* These numbers indicate the number of individuals included in the group. 
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Do You Use Films? 


By 


FREDERICA BERNHARD 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


O YOU use films? You probably do, for it is 
D almost impossible to conceive of one so far be- 

hind the times that the role of motion picture 
films in a well planned program of physical education 
would have to be pointed out to him. Few teachers to- 
day are unaware of the fact that no demonstration 
method has proved more effective than the motion 
picture, judiciously used. The purpose ot this article 
is to offer some practical suggestions on how to get 
the full value from this medium. 

There is an infinite number of ways in which mo- 
tion pictures can be used in the field of physical edu- 
cation. Formerly, films were used for orientation 
alone, but now films for the purposes ol demonstration 
and self-correction are regarded as more educational. 
They are a valuable aid to the teacher in instructing 
students in specific activities, by assisting him with the 
critical analysis of movement that is so necessary a 
part of successful performance. They may also be 
used effectively in any extension work which a par- 
ticular department of physical education may have un- 
dertaken, for example, the bringing of information re- 
garding physical fitness and sound health habits to the 
community as a whole. 

It is advisable for a physical education department 
‘planning to extend its work through the use of films 
to appoint a chairman responsible for the study of 
motion pictures. This person should be responsible 
for checking sources of films and keeping an up-to-date 
and informative card catalogue file of available films, 
and for ordering and previewing all films the members 
of the staff are interested in using. It is helpful to 
have the following information on the cards as shown 
in the following sample : 

TITLE: “Fundamentals of Tennis”. 

LENGTH: 2 reels—black and white, sound—16 mm., 1942. 

CONTENTS: Donald Budge, winner of the world’s four 
major tennis titles, demonstrates the many basic points that 
result in winning form. Simple forehand, backhand, and service 
strokes, as well as the more advanced shots, are analyzed, and 
helpful suggestions for their proper execution are clearly dem- 
onstrated. His commentary on the picture adds tremendously 
to enlightenment and effectiveness. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR USE: Any age interested 
in tennis, boys and girls. 

CATALOGUE: American Lawn Tennis, March 20, 1942, 
p. 12. “The Budge Sound Film.” Released March 10, 1942. 
$80.00. Sold by Transfilm Inc., New York. 

DISTRIBUTORS: Transfilm Inc., 35 West 45th Street, 
New York (for selling only.) Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
2037 North Campbell Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, will loan to 


The author is chairman of the Visual Aids Committee of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
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colleges, schools and recreation centers, particularly where ten- 
nis clinics are held. 

EVALUATION: This film contains the best demonstra- 
tion of tennis strokes yet seen. The forehand and backhand 
strokes are especially instructional to elementary classes. All 
strokes demonstrated are carefully analyzed and_ beautifully 
executed. This film shows excellent photography, with unusual 
silhouette shots, and plenty of ultra and semi-close-up views on 
tennis. It can be shown in sections as well as in the entirety. 
Technical advisor—Louise Kjellstrom.—(Previewed by F. B, 
May, 1942.° 

In addition to the above information dates shown 
and to what group should also be indicated. It is con- 
venient to use cards of two colors, one to indicate 
silent pictures and the other for sound pictures. Also 
mark the cards of films the department has seen. One 
simple and secure way of marking cards for this pur- 
pose is by attaching a staple through the upper corner 
of the card with half of the staple showing. 


It is of great importance for any physical education 
department to work closely with a Visual Education 
Department if there is one accessible, in the school 
system, in a University Extension Division, or in the 
state department. Such a department is usually ready 
to serve you. For example, the Department of Visual 


Preview Room. Department of Visual Instruction, University of Cali- 
fornia, Extension Division, Berkeley. 
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Instruction, University of California Extension Divi- 
sion, has a large and well equipped department of films, 
projectors, catalogues, etc., for the schools throughout 
California. They have films on hand that are of great 
value in teaching. If a request for certain films is made 
to the Visual Department, it will often order and will 
sometimes help to produce the film desired. They will 
advise you as to equipment, will help you in keeping 
up your own library, share their catalogues with 
you, etc. 


T THE University of California, Berkeley, the 
Division for Women of the Department of Phy- 
sical Education was able to collaborate with the Visual 
Education Department in the making of new films. The 
Visual Education Department was interested in pro- 
ducing the films, and they were willing to shoulder 
the expense of production while the Physical Educa- 
tion Department furnished the script and the direction. 
Two films, Spring Board Diving and Techniques of 
Fencing, were produced in this way. Both are 16 mm. 
silent ; the former, two reels in color, and the latter, one 
reel in black and white. Two one-hundred foot reels 
in color have also been recently taken of square dances. 
The two previously mentioned films have since been 
bought by Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill’nois, and can be rented or bought 
from them as well. The spring board diving film has 
been condensed into a one-reel sound film; the fencing 
film remains in its original form. 

If you intend to show films for instructional pur- 
poses the facilities for the showing of films should be 
well planned. A room should be easily available, ad- 
joining or near a: gymnasium or playing area in which 
the class may practice what was shown on the screen. 
Make it easy for the operator showing the picture to 
darken the room by rolling shades on doors or win- 
dows, draw curtains, adjusting the screen (if hooked 
on wall, it can be readily drawn down for the perform- 
ance). Have the projector, films, and equipment for 
motion pictures kept in a locked closet near the projec- 
tion room. This setup will make available the showing 


Cutting Room. 


Fiim Library. 


of pictures without loss of valuable class time. 

There are numerous sources for information on 
films. The work of several organizations deserves 
particular mention. 

The Visual Aids Committee of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics publishes Motion Pictures in 
Sports. This pamphlet and its supplements were an 
outgrowth of several years of committee research, 
studying the needs of women in sports. The preview. 
ing committee consists of physical education special- 
ists who evaluate the films in their sports. The eval- 
uation is reliable and dependable. The pamphlet js 
available for twenty-five cents at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. For information 
on Visual Aids, N.S.W.A., write to Frederica Bern- 
hard, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Educational Film Catalogue, a selected, classified 
list of 2,800 films for use in classrooms, clubs, train- 
ing camps, etc., is published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1943. The films in this cata- 
logue are available for all non-theatrical uses. The 
description and annotation of each film listed makes 
it easier for the instructor to select films desired. 
The selected list is based on the advice of many edu- 
cators. This is about the best and most reliable source 
for information concerning a large variety of films. 
All good films are listed in this book which also states 
all the facts about a film that are important and _neces- 
sary to have, such as: title, length, width, sound or 
s:lent, price, date, producer, distributor, etc. 

The Teaching Film Custodian, Inc., 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City, has been formed through the 
efforts of the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors to meet the needs of the educational film field. 
This organization leases 16 mm. reduction prints of 
theatrical short subjects which have been evaluated by 
a panel of educators. The films, of course, being 
originally designed for entertainment, have some short- 
comings for class use. However, only by using this 
material to some extent shall we be able to convince 
large producers that there is a demand and a market 
for educational films. They rent for short- or long- 
lease periods to schools that have become members of 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Andover Body-Building 


Program 


T. JOHN JOHNSON 


Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


T ANDOVER we have been particularly for- 

tunate in the development of our body-building 

program because not only has it been under the 
supervision of the Department of Health but also it 
has had the advantage of having its efficiency checked 
by means of a fitness test which has recently been de- 
vised’*; the physical director who works without medi- 
cal associates or without a reliable means of evaluating 
the results of his labors is under a considerable handi- 
cap. Our conditioning program has had two main ob- 
jectives: (1) to improve the functional ability of each 
bov’s heart and lungs—the organs which have to com- 
bat the effects of exercise and fatigue—and (2) to im- 
prove the tone of the abdomen, shoulder, and arm 
muscles which are the ones which are notoriously weak 
in members of this age group. We have not been par- 
ticularly interested in developing skills or producing in- 
dividuals with great muscle mass, and our effort has 
always been to attempt to achieve the maximum im- 
provement in fitness which can be obtained in short 
daily periods. During the fall term body-building exer- 
cises have been held for one half-hour period five days 
a week. 

The first objective of our program has been to im- 
prove the fitness of each boy. We define fitness as the 
ability to perform and to recover quickly from brief, 
exhausting work; and this sort of fitness can be esti- 
mated by determining how rapidly the heart slows down 
following its acceleration by brief but strenuous exer- 
cise. In order to improve fitness, what sort of exercise 
is necessary; what sort of exercise will help to allay 
or hasten recovery from fatigue? We assume that if 
the body’s various large muscles are given strenuous 
work at a fast pace, the heart and lungs will be stimu- 
lated to do nore work and therefore will gradually be- 
come accustomed to doing more work: what was diffi- 
cult for the heart and lungs because they were not used 
to this type of stress will gradually become less and 
less difficult and fatiguing. As more and more work 
is given the muscles and heart and lungs to do, as they 
are gradually put under more and more stress, so will 
they become more and more efficient in performing that 
work. It is important, however, to emphasize that 
physical fitness and efficiency will not increase unless 
the exercises are strenuous and given at a fast pace: 
little will be accomplished unless the exercises put the 


*Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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individual under real pressure. This can be done not 
only with safety, but also painlessly, if the exercises are 
carefully graded and the pace slowly increased; obvi- 
ously much can be lost physically and psychologically if 
such a program is too strenuous at first or is later con- 
ducted in a routine, unimaginative manner. In order 
to produce quickly the effects of muscle fatigue, our ex- 
ercises concentrate on the large muscles. It is particu- 
larly fortunate that this is so, because coordination in 
the big muscle field is relatively easy to teach, and by 
concentrating on them we can be spared to a great 
extent the necessity of spending time in the teaching 
of fine techniques and can devote our attention to ob- 
taining drive and speed in our exercises. 

It is important that any individual who wishes to 
enter a body-building or conditioning program be cer- 
tified as physically fit by a physician; all our students 
have a health examination, and any who would not be 
benefited by such a program are excluded from it. At 
both the beginning and end of our conditioning pro- 
gram each student is also given a test of his dynamic 
physical fitness, and a score indicating the efficiency of 
his response to exercise is assigned to him; on the basis 
of change in this physical fitness index one can esti- 
mate the benefit which the program has been to him. 


This test has been fully described in a recent publica- 


tion.1 


UR program begins with a run; during the first 
few days a run of one-quarter mile is sufficient, 
but the distance should gradually be incéeased so that 
at the end of an eight-week period about a mile will 
be covered. The pace can also be slowly increased. It 
will be found wise to start the run as a slow, short jog 
and then to increase slowly to a quick run. Immedi- 
ately after the run to the exercise field, a group of 
“wind exercises” are given, and again the rhythm is 
gradually quickened from day to day; such exercises 
as the following are satisfactory: (1) jumping up and 
down in place on both feet, 40 times; (2) jumping up 
and down in place on left foot, 40 times; (3) jumping 
up and down in place on right foot, 40 times; (4) arms 
forced up straight overhead, running in place with the 
knees coming up high into chest, 40 times. 
Successful results from these exercises will be ob- 
tained if a pace sufficiently fast to produce fatigue and 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Pupil Leadership the 
High School 


MARION E. PURBECK 
Chairman, New Jersey Committee 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


and 


WILLIAM P. UHLER 


Department of Public Instruction 
Trenton, New Jersey 


N ORGANIZATION of pupil leaders is a boon 

to the “one-teacher’”’ program. Effective leaders 

can help those who are less skilled and can sup- 
plement the efforts of the teacher who has a heavy 
teaching load. With a nucleous of well trained leaders, 
no school need suffer from an inadequate program for 
leaders can be used both in in-school and out-of-school 
activities. Leadership training is a “must” in a func- 
tional democracy and the physical education program 
offers rich opportunities for that training. The resuit 
will be beneficial both for the development of the pupil 
and of the program. The values of pupil leadership in 
an expanded program are: 

1. Additional help in the department will enable the 
teacher to have a wider variety of activities and a 
more diversified program for all pupils. 

2. The entire school will benefit because of the gen- 
uine leadership and responsibility this group assumes. 

3. An excellent way to develop the democratic way 
of life. 

4. Followership is developed as well as leadership. 

5. The “bossy” tvpe of leader learns patience and 
thoughtfulness and the quiet, shy type of leader de- 
velops confidence, poise, and forcefulness. 

6. Since, with the help of pupil leaders more skill 
can be acquirétl by the pupil group, increased interest in 
activities is developed. 

7. A philosophy of wanting to help others and to 
share their problems emerges. 

8. Additional help is provided for those who need it. 


This article is submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


The Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Education 
and the New Jersey Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics have been actively cooperating for the 
promotion of girls’ athletics in the state. The advancement 
of pupil leadership is a primary and important step, not 
only in the promotion of girls’ athletics, but also in carry- 
ing out the intent of the girls’ physical fitness program as 
outlined in the manual entitled Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps. It is hoped that 
this bulletin will be found of value even to those who are 
familiar with methods for the development of pupil leaders. 
Constructive criticism will be welcomed. Address communi- 
cations to the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Educa- 
tion, 1302 Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, New Jersey. 


9. Through the additional testing and measuring 
that is possible, improved methods can be introduced 
and improved outcomes will result. 


Standards for Leaders 


A teacher must set the standards for leaders. There 
should be a clear understanding between the teacher 
and pupils as to the duties and responsibilities of the 
leaders. General qualifications for pupil leaders could 
include : 

1. A pleasing personality. 

2. The possession of desirable ideals. 

3. The ability to be fair and impartial. 

4. Understanding of and a_ sympathetic attitude 
toward others. 

5. Resourcefulness and responsibility. 

6. Capability of meeting situations and of handling 
them well. 

7. A keen interest in the work of the department. 

8. The ability to accept an assignment and to follow 
through to completion. 

9. The possession of motor educability. 


Methods of Selecting Leaders 


1. Appointment by the teacher on the basis of lead- 
ership potentialities. 

2. Election by class members. 

3. On the basis of marks received in certain tests. 

4. Following written application from the pupil and 
an interview of the pupil by the teacher and a_ pupil 
committee. 

5. Rotation of members of a squad or group, each 
acting as leader in turn. 


The Training of Leaders 


Leadership is a quality made up of many contribut- 
ing factors and these factors may be possessed in vaty- 
ing degrees by pupils. Strong, effective leaders can be 
developed by a system of assignments, beginning with 
the small and relatively unimportant task and pro 
gressing to the heavier and more complex responst- 
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_ methods of coaching or helping, etc. 


Throughout the process, careful adult leader- 

In training leaders, the teacher must 
mind that the responsibility assigned 
must be analyzed for the pupils and each job must be 
a logical stepping stone from the simple to the complex. 


bility. 
ship is essential. 
always keep in 


Every girl will not be able to achieve the most ad- 
anced type of leadership or hold the most responsible 
pace amy Every girl should, however, be guided and 
sama to develop her latent potentialities and to 
find success and respect in her individual achievement. 

Group’ Discussion—There are various methods to 
be used in the actual training of leaders. One way is 
to hold discussions, planned for specific groups for 
specific jobs. During these discussions, the duties of 
the leaders can be talked over and the teacher can give 
her points of view and encourage the pupils to state 
theirs. Information concerning the activities for which 
the pupil leaders are responsible can be presented by 
means of mimeographed sheets and a discussion of this 
information can follow. Methods of teaching can be 
gone over carefully until each girl is fully acquainted 
with her job and how that job is to be done. Although 
there should be a comprehensive plan worked out, each 
girl should be encouraged to use her own initiative and 
ingenuity in handling her own job. In these discus- 
sions, all the individual thinking possible should be 
brought out and the girls encouraged to make their 
contributions to the discussions. : 

Practice Periods —Paralleling the discussion groups, 
time should be scheduled for training periods during 
which the leaders would practice the methods and ac- 
tivities through which they are to help others. This 
applies particularly to pupil leaders in class work, 
where a mastery of skill is needed. This skill can be 
utilized to demonstrate techniques to others after the 
leaders understand and know them. It is important 
work and should not be omitted. The girls can take turns 
leading the group of leaders until they are all sure 
of the methods and activities they will be expected 
te know. 

Conferences—Individual help to the leaders can be 
given through the conference method. The teacher can 
schedule conferences with those girls who need in- 
dividual help and attention. This can lead to a closer 
bond between the two and many difficulties can be 
straightened out that cannot adequately be handled 
in a group meeting. The problems may differ among 
the various girls and may be those of personality, 
methods of teaching, demonstration of techniques, 
The individual 
conference can be made attractive to the leaders, for at 
this time they are not only given help with their own 


. specific problems, but also given recognition for what- 


ever success they have achieved. 

Theory and Practice for Officials —Where there is a 
group interested in becoming officials for sports, meet- 
ings should be scheduled for the interpretation and 
discussion of rules. It is essential that officials know 
the game well, not only as umpires and referees but as 
timers and scorers. All angles of the sport should 
he discussed and tests given to determine the girls’ 
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factual knowledge. The girls should be given oppor- 
tunities to officiate at games as practice officials with 
the teacher present as a guide and critic. After suffi- 
cient practice, practical tests can be given the officials. 

Theory and Practice for Leaders’ Clubs.—Leader- 
ship training can be given members of a Leaders’ Club 
in many ways. Three typical methods are: 

1. Weekly conference periods, usually after school 
hours, for the discussion and study of theory and prac- — 
tice in relation to the leadership or regular class ac- 
tivities in after-school hours. 

2. Sessions planned to occur during the regular class 
periods, during which squad leaders are given train- 
ing in one part of the gymnasium while one of the 
group assists the teacher in conducting mass activities 
elsewhere. 

3. Two groups of leaders organized within a class, 
the groups alternating leadership duties with sessions 
for training, the two groups functioning simultane- 
ously. 


Club Work.—Valuable leadership training can be 
given through club work where pupils get experience 
through membership on various committees. As the 
experience becomes greater, the girls can aspire 
toward committee chairmanships where they are re- 
sponsible for the work of the group. Various types of 
committees possible are: business, social, art, publicity, 
program planning, ways and means, etc. Project plan- 
ning is valuable because of the opportunities it pre- 
sents for the girls to suggest and to arrange events in 
which they are interested. Projects might include 
sports days, square dance jamborees, assembly pro- 
grams, P. T. A. demonstrations, athletic conferences, 
social get-togethers, co-recreational events, athletic 
handbook publications, etc. After experience on com- 
mittees, the next step for a girl to consider is the possi- 
bility of holding office in the club. It is essential for 
the teacher to work closely with the officers so that the 
organization may run smoothly and efficiently. 


Types of Leader Groups 


1. Leaders’ Club or Corps——A Leaders’ Club or 
Corps consists of an organization of leaders who assist 
in ‘the direction of activities either within regular class 
periods or after school. 

2. Girls’ Athletic Association Council—Composed 
of officers and elected members who are trained to 
handle the after-school sports program. They, in turn, 
delegate duties to other girls until many responsibilities 
are assumed by a large number of pupils. 

3. Officials’ Board—Rules of sports are discussed, 
practice periods arranged and theory and _ practical 
tests given to develop a high standard of officiating 
at games. 

4. Squad leaders and captains—Meet weekly or 
bi-weekly to discuss duties and responsibilities and to 
encourage other girls in the squads to greater partici- 
pation and better results. 

5. Utilization of spontaneous leadership within a 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Pupil Leadership the 
High School 


MARION E. PURBECK 
Chairman, New Jersey Committee 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


WILLIAM P. UHLER 


Department of Public Instruction 
Trenton, New Jersey 


N ORGANIZATION of pupil leaders is a boon 

to the “one-teacher” program. Effective leaders 

can help those who are less skilled and can sup- 
plement the efforts of the teacher who has a heavy 
teaching load. With a nucleous of well trained leaders, 
no school need suffer from an inadequate program for 
leaders can be used both in in-school and out-of-school 
activities. Leadership training is a “must” in a func- 
tional democracy and the physical education program 
offers rich opportunities for that training. The resuit 
will be beneficial both for the development of the pupil 
and of the program. The values of pupil leadership in 
an expanded program are: 

1. Additional help in the department will enable the 
teacher to have a wider variety of activities and a 
more diversified program for all pupils. 

2. The entire school will benefit because of the gen- 
uine leadership and responsibility’ this group assumes. 

3. An excellent way to develop the democratic way 
of life. 

4. Followership is developed as well as leadership. 

5. The “bossy” tvpe of leader learns patience and 
thoughtfulness and the quiet, shy type of leader de- 
velops confidence, poise, and forcefulness. 

6. Since, with the help of pupil leaders more skill 
can be acquirétl by the pupil group, increased interest in 
activities is developed. 

7. A philosophy of wanting to help others and to 
share their problems emerges. 

8. Additional help is provided for those who need it. 


This article is submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


The Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Education 
and the New Jersey Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics have been actively cooperating for the 
promotion of girls’ athletics in the state. The advancement 
of pupil leadership is a primary and important step, not 
only in the promotion of girls’ athletics, but also in carry- 
ing out the intent of the girls’ physical fitness program as 
outlined in the manual entitled Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps. It is hoped that 
this bulletin will be found of value even to those who are 
familiar with methods for the development of pupil leaders. 
Constructive criticism will be welcomed. Address communi- 
cations to the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Educa- 
tion, 1302 Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, New Jersey. 


9. Through the additional testing and measuring 
that is possible, improved methods can be introduced 
and improved outcomes will result. 


Standards for Leaders 


A teacher must set the standards for leaders. There 
should be a clear understanding between the teacher 
and pupils as to the duties and responsibilities of the 
leaders. General qualifications for pupil leaders could 
include : 

1. A pleasing personality. 

2. The possession of desirable ideals. 

3. The ability to be fair and impartial. 


4. Understanding of and a sympathetic attitude 


toward others. 

5. Resourcefulness and responsibility. 

6. Capability of meeting situations and of handling 
them well. 

7. A keen interest in the work of the department. 

8. The ability to accept an assignment and to follow 
through to completion. 

9. The possession of motor educability. 


Methods of Selecting Leaders 


1. Appointment by the teacher on the basis of lead- 
ership potentialities. 

2. Election by class members. 

3. On the basis of marks received in certain tests. 

4. Following written application from the pupil and 
an interview of the pupil by the teacher and a pupil 
committee. 

5. Rotation of members of a squad or group, each 
acting as leader in turn. 


The Training of Leaders 


Leadership is a quality made up of many contribut- 
ing factors and these factors may be possessed in vary- 
ing degrees by pupils. Strong, effective leaders can be 
developed by a system of assignments, beginning with 
the small and relatively unimportant task and pro- 
gressing to the heavier and more complex responst- 
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ut the process, careful adult leader- 
In training leaders, the teacher must 
mind that the responsibility assigned 
must be analyzed for the pupils and each job esi be 
a logical stepping stone from the simple to ag comp m7 
Every girl will not be able to achieve the most ad- 
vanced type of leadership or hold the most responsible 

sition. Every girl should, however, be guided and 
encouraged to develop her latent potentialities and to 
find success and respect in her individual achievement. 

Group’ Discussion—There are various methods to 
be used in the actual training of leaders. One way is 
to hold discussions, planned for specific groups for 
specific jobs. During these discussions, the duties of 
the leaders can be talked over and the teacher can give 
her points of view and encourage the pupils to state 
theirs. Information concerning the activities for which 
the pupil leaders are responsible can be presented by 
means of mimeographed sheets and a discussion of this 
information can follow. Methods of teaching can be 
gone over carefully until each girl is fully acquainted 
with her job and how that job is to be done. Although 
there should be a comprehensive plan worked out, each 
girl should be encouraged to use her own initiative and 
ingenuity in handling her own job. In these discus- 
sions, all the individual thinking possible should be 
brought out and the girls encouraged to make their 
contributions to the discussions. 

Practice Periods —Paralleling the discussion groups, 
time should be scheduled for training periods during 
which the leaders would practice the methods and ac- 
tivities through which they are to help others. This 
applies particularly to pupil leaders in class work, 
where a mastery of skill is needed. This skill can be 
utilized to demonstrate techniques to others after the 
leaders understand and know them. It is important 
work and should not be omitted. The girls can take turns 
leading the group of leaders until they are all sure 
of the methods and activities they will be expected 
te know. 

Conferences.—Individual help to the leaders can be 
given through the conference method. The teacher can 
schedule conferences with those girls who need in- 
dividual help and attention. This can lead to a closer 
bond between the two and many difficulties can be 
straightened out that cannot adequately be handled 
in a group meeting. The problems may differ among 
the various girls and may be those of personality, 
methods of teaching, demonstration of techniques, 
_ methods of coaching or helping, etc. The individual 
conference can be made attractive to the leaders, for at 
this time they are not only given help with their own 
. specific problems, but also given recognition for what- 
ever success they have achieved. 

Theory and Practice for Officials —Where there is a 
group interested in becoming officials for sports, meet- 
ings should be scheduled for the interpretation and 
discussion of rules. It is essential that officials know 
the game well, not only as umpires and referees but as 
timers and scorers. All angles of the sport should 
be discussed and tests given to determine the girls’ 
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factual knowledge. The girls should be given oppor- 
tunities to officiate at games as practice officials with 
the teacher present as a guide and critic. After suffi- 
cient practice, practical tests can be given the officials. 

Theory and Practice for Leaders’ Clubs—Leader- 
ship training can be given members of a Leaders’ Club 
in many ways. Three typical methods are: 

1. Weekly conference periods, usually after school 
hours, for the discussion and study of theory and prac- 
tice in relation to the leadership or regular class ac- 
tivities in after-school hours. 

2. Sessions planned to occur during the regular class 
periods, during which squad leaders are given train- 
ing in one part of the gymnasium while one of the 
group assists the teacher in conducting mass activities 
elsewhere. 

3. Two groups of leaders organized within a class, 
the groups alternating leadership duties with sessions 
for training, the two groups functioning simultane- 
ously. 


Club Work.—Valuable leadership training can be 
given through club work where pupils get experience 
through membership on various committees. As the 
experience becomes greater, the girls can aspire 
toward committee chairmanships where they are re- 
sponsible for the work of the group. Various types of 
committees possible are: business, social, art, publicity, 
program planning, ways and means, etc. Project plan- 
ning is valuable because of the opportunities it pre- 
sents for the girls to suggest and to arrange events in 
which they are interested. Projects might include 
sports days, square dance jamborees, assembly pro- 
grams, P. T. A. demonstrations, athletic conferences, 
social get-togethers, co-recreational events, athletic 
handbook publications, etc.! After experience on com- 
mittees, the next step for a girl to consider is the possi- 
bility of holding office in the club. It is essential for 
the teacher to work closely with the officers so that the 


- organization may run smoothly and efficiently. 


Types of Leader Groups 


1. Leaders’ Club or Corps—A Leaders’ Club or 
Corps consists of an organization of leaders who assist 
in ‘the direction of activities either within regular class 
periods or after school. 

2. Girls’ Athletic Association Council—Composed 
of officers and elected members who are trained to 
handle the after-school sports program. They, in turn, 
delegate duties to other girls until many responsibilities 
are assumed by a large number of pupils. 

3. Officials’ Board.—Rules of sports are discussed, 
practice periods arranged and theory and practical 
tests given to develop a high standard of officiating 
at games. 

4. Squad leaders and captains—Meet weekly or 
bi-weekly to discuss duties and responsibilities and to 
encourage other girls in the squads to greater partici- 
pation and better results. 

5. Utilization of spontaneous leadership within a 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Editorials 


EVERAL weeks ago General Mills, 

Inc. announced a program, “The 
Future Champions of America,” to 
stimulate girls and boys up to 16 years 
of age to participate in wholesome, 
leisure-time activities, to improve their fitness, and to 
develop ideals of fair play and sportsmanship. 

An attractive illustrated manual, Future Champions 
of America, with insignia for each team member is sent 
to the boy or girl who writes to Jack Armstrong, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, and includes the names of 
the seven other members of his or her team. The boy 
or girl who writes is the captain of the team. 

Teams now are being formed all over the country. 
Each team selects a coach—a parent or friend of one 
of the team members, a playground or recreation cen- 
ter director, a teacher, a leader of boys’ or girls’ activ- 
ities in a settlement house, a physical director in a 
YMCA or YWCA, or an outstanding athlete in high 
school or college, etc. Some adults, including the mem- 
bership of service clubs, are taking the initiative by 
organizing teams and volunteering to serve as leaders. 
The F. C. A. program now is complementing many 
public and private agency programs; it also is being 
adopted by neighboring groups. 

Team members strive to improve their performances 
in three physical fitness tests, a variety of sports events 
included in the manual, and in other activities selected 
by themselves and their coach. Leadership opportuni- 
ties are distributed as the boy or girl who is best in a 
particular activity serves as leader or captain of the 
team when the group participates in his or her specialty. 
Also included in the manual are ten F. C. A. training 
rules, and nutrition information which includes the 
chart illustrating the basic seven food groups. The 
manual serves as a desirable connecting link between 
a school or other public or private agency concerned 
with fitness and the homes of children or youth for 
whom agency programs are conducted. 

The reader doubtless wonders about the commercial 
aspects. The word, Wheaties, is included once in a 
forty-page manual and then as an illustration. One is 
not surprised, therefore, that superintendents of 
schools in large cities have arranged for meetings at 
which The Future Champions of America movement 
has been explained to the Executive Council of P.T.A., 
principals, and physical education teachers. Further, 
The Future Champtons of America has been endorsed 
by the National Commander of the American Legion 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. A county superintendent of schools has stated, 
“T am asking my 85 grade school teachers to take the 
leadership in this timely organization,” Women’s club 
leaders are encouraging the formation of F.C.A. teams. 
Team members already enrolled exceed 800,000 and the 
goal of 1,000,000 members by March first certainly 


Fitness 
Through Fun 


will be reached. Let’s keep children and youth interested 
in fitness through wholesome leisure-time activities,—By 
Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


WOULD be unfortunate jndeed 

Post-War all the momentum gathered by war. 

Physical time physical education were not util. 

Education ized for the advancement of our pro. 
gram for post-war days. 

There is not a single branch of the armed forces byt 
has its own physical fitness program, carefully evolyed 
and administered to meet the specific requirements of 
its personnel. This development has not been without 
its effect upon civilian physical education. The emphasis 
placed on physical fitness by the armed forces, comi 
with such suddenness and yet continued with such per- 
sistence, has brought about a renewed interest in the 
physical welfare of those youth about to go into service 
as well as of the population at large. Everywhere phys- 
ical education is experiencing a boom the like of which 
it has never enjoyed before. 

A similar impetus was given to health and physical 
education by World War I and much was accomplished 
through it in the building of state and local programs, 
But, unfortunately, the force was in large part spent 
before the ensuing depression had run its course, and 
the present war found us again in poor physical condi- 
tion. 

Already we have learned a great deal in this war 
about conditioning programs and about the value of re- 
creational activities. Why should not physical educa- 
tion start now to map out its program for the years 
ahead? During war, we do well to prepare for peace 
in every field. A commission composed of civilian 
physical educators and representatives from the various 
branches of the service might well be constituted to 
compare notes and to draw up plans for the post-war 
program.—By Lt. Comdr. C. D. Giauque, U. S. Naval 
Training Station, Sampson, New York. 


NLY a few years ago youths 

The were kept in a dependent role 
Twenty-four and treated as children. Today youths 
Hour Cycle are expected to behave as adults. Ex- 
periences are being telescoped into a 

few months which formerly were spread over four of 
five years. Likewise there is need for intensification 
in health matters. Where we once tended to confine our 
efforts to a minor part of certain days in the week we 
now find it not only logical, as has always been the 
case, but even more necessary to spread our influence 
on students over the twenty-four hours of every day. 
Even in a daily program the hours spent in pre- 
scribed: physical activity are few in comparison to 
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those spent in other pursuits. Since physical fitness in 
its broadest sense is total fitness of the individual, the 
total task of maintaining and developing this total 
fitness should merit special consideration. 

Fitness, in a large measure, can be judged in terms 
of the total performance of the individual over the 
24-hour cycle. Only for convenience do we estimate 
ftness by measuring or judging the performance of 
selected constituent parts: of the individual or certain 
practical aspects of his daily routine. ae 

It ig trite to say that much care and attention is re- 
quisite to the maintenance of one’s fitness. However, 
it is really the fitness that one has that enables him to 
secure better fitness. Conservation of fitness is the com- 
posite act of preventing and forestalling disease, decay, 
injury, and loss. It precedes and determines the 
amount of improvement and development. 

The student on the road to fitness wastes time on de- 
tours and contributes little to the common purpose 
if he cancels, by non-intelligent conduct or by deliber- 
ate failure to follow acceptable patterns of behavior 
in his daily living, the benefits which accrue from 
regularly scheduled periods of exercise. 

The twenty-four hour cycle of daily living presents 
a fertile field for conservation of physical fitness gained 
in a required and prescribed activity program. Be- 
sides it makes possible better fitness. Let’s emphasize 
more and more the twenty-four hour cycle. Otherwise 
in our intensified efforts to improve we will fail to 
conserve that which we had. 

There is a more dynamic reason for attention to the 
24-hour cycle. Fitness is an essential measure of 
life. As has been frequently said, if we can find 
out how fit we are, we can judge how fully we are 
living or whether we are truly alive at all. Fitness 
is a relative thing, not an absolute one. Students 
should be taught to attain it, not with blind obedience 
to a form or r-tual, but with freedom of thought, as 
to a pleasant adventure. Fitness is a condition to be 
enjoyed and utilized. Its presence is more than reas- 
onable assurance of action. It is dynamic and is 
militant in and of itself. Physical fitness may serve 
as a mental set, a sort of self-starter, to keep one pur- 
posing, planning, doing, acting, and last but not least 
enjoying one’s daily living. 

People practicing correct daily living on a 24-hour 
cycle tend to develop fitness and a desire to have it 
serve them. Best of all they usually exemplify a 
personal philosophy in regard to fitness that is con- 
tagious. They tend to be imbued with a desire to be 
with others and to work with them for common goals. 
Good common sense, the universal constant which is 
most effective in terms of all health practices, must be 
diligently used. Fitness, then, has. observable results 
and means fitness to do something worth while. 

All avenues must be considered through which the 
student in his sleeping and waking hours may comple- 
ment or supplement the exercise period. Conscious 
planning by the teacher and student is necessary. It 
Is impossible to predict accurately what an individual 
may be called upon to do. It.is best, then, for each 
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individual to aim at his highest practicable develop- 
ment in all aspects of fitness, which may be consid- 
ered as a condition of readiness for the action one 
may need or which to perform. Proper choices must 
be made. A little extra zest and work, avoidance of 
short cuts, conscious planning and proper execution 
are needed to supplement a “hardening” program. 

The teacher can help weld all health experiences 
through stimulating discussions during regular health 
classes and by commenting briefly on them at oppor- 
tune times during the activity period. Bulletin boards 
and printed or mimeographed materials may be used 
to popularize essential health practices:‘. To formu- 
late a suggestive daily regime for total fitness aimed 
to attain acceptable standards is beyond the scope of 
these few paragraphs and it will take more alertness, 
more energy, and more planning than has heretofore 
been shown in our school programs. 

The care and handling of one’s health is finally a 
personal responsibility. To keep oneself in the 
best possible condition, to be able to sense or antici- 
pate actual trouble, to know when and where to seek 
medical advice and treatment, to adjust quickly, and 
to be more efficient and get along better with one’s 
fellows are undeniably essential now and will always 
be for all people. 

Thousands, yes, millions of Americans, will return 
to civilian life to influence the post-war scene. Wheth- 
er they will be allies or antagonists of physical edu- 
cation will depend upon many factors. Whether they 
are fit as parents and realize the benefits of total fit- 
ness and broadcast them to their children, relatives, 
and friends depends much more upon a 24-hour ex- 
perience in fitness than upon a partial performance. 
Fitness in military service is based on a 24-hour 
cycle. Regimentation of all activities, even sleep, 
tends to create and maintain fitness. When there is 
lack of total fitness there are tell-tale results. In agri- 
culture, business, school, home, and in all aspects of 
civilian life geared to a wartime program there is 
less regimentation and rightfully so. But after the war 
what will be the influence of much regained self- 
discipline, of changes in requirements? What is a 


possible consequence of a let-down in standards of ° 


fitness? War demands achievement. Will peace tol- 
erate something less than maximum efficiency? Will 
war bring to blossom the benefits of fitness through 
self-experience and exact its toll if fitness is shunned? 
Will ill-founded fashionableness supplement the pa- 
triotic aim for fitness? Will peace times show us that 
the protective hand has been withdrawn?. No, if top 
fitness for and by and through daily living is stressed 
now in non-regimented realms. No, if students know 
the real meaning of fitness, its benefits, and the pro- 
cedure for attainment and maintenance of maximum 
progress. No, if they believe in the program, can 
readily grasp its values, can experience demonstrated 
returns, and can see how it can be followed practi- 
cally and regularly. No, if the blind do not lead the 
blind, and if self-responsibility is developed. No, if 
people are taught to so live on the 24-hour cycle that 
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better fitness definitely tends to be forthcoming and 
maintained and utilitarian values are achieved which 
most people will not forget. 

The unique function of the: school is and always 
will be education. The schools’ program must neces- 
sarily be viewed as a long-term program rather than 
one to attain the objectives in a comparatively few 
weeks as is the case in military camps. The school 
program has longer term objectives and represents a 
longer pull with sympathetic application of the laws 
of learning rather than a shorter push with emphasis 
on the survival values of physical activity. 

Let it not be said after this great holocaust that 
schools must assume more than their share of the 
blame if efforts for fitness do not carry over in posi- 
tive directions in the thinking and actions of Ameri- 
cans. Now is the time to develop a strong and virile 
public opinion. Let’s make the great possibilities ma- 
terialize! Let’s follow Lincoln’s words, “Give the 
people light and they will find a way.” If we do many 
possible pitfalls will be prevented—By Ben W. Miller, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


HE training programs now being 


Safety—For conducted throughout the country 
Greater by the Army, Navy, and the other 
Adventures branches of our armed forces are 


demonstrating the necessity for a well 
organized and well directed program of physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation. A major phase of the War 
Department's pre-induction training program in the 
schools is concerned with the correction of physical de- 
fects; the building of physical power, organic strength, 
and essential skills; and the development of knowledge 
concerning body function and care. It is recognized 
that such fundamental training is of primary import- 
ance in the preparation of combative and supportive 
personnel, in which any physical weakness detracts 
just that much from the fighting power of the nation. 
This year, more than a million 16 and 17-year-old 
young men enrolled in voluntary civilian pre-induction 
training courses, and the prospects are that a large 
number of them will be called into the armed forces. 
In this induction physical fitness training, responsibil- 
ity has been delegated to the schools to build in these 
young men the ability to protect themselves and others 
under conditions which they are expected to meet. 
In certain parts of this physical fitness program, such 
as the obstacle course and the rope climb, it may be 
expected that there will be more accidents. But 
these may be kept at a minimum, according to Presi- 
dent A. H. Pritzlaff in his address at the National 
Safety Congress, “by a better conditioning and de- 
velopment of enrollees, by well constructed obstacle 
courses with student leaders trained to prevent acci- 
dents, and by reducing the stress on speed timing and 
. competition on such courses.” 
The Army in its training manuals calls for courage 
but not recklessness. Men who have learned to move 
and dodge quickly; to seek cover; to crawl, climb, 


and jump; to stand long marches and extreme r 
temperature will tend to be safer. The man Who cap 
drop into his foxhole or slit trench quickly can liye to 
fight another day. Much of the training program F 
combat troops is in reality personal-safety training, 4 
well organized .physical fitness program can do much 
to develop these skills and practices. 


Safety thus becomes synonymous with skill. The 
skilled driver has far less accidents ; the skilled swim, 
mer can take better care of himself in the water ; the 
skilled worker in industry has fewer accidents ; the 
skilled camper has fewer mishaps on camping expedi- 
tions. Knowledge and skills thus give an individyg 
power to overcome certain dangers in his  envirop, 
ment. The older concept of the “safety first” moye 
ment has passed into oblivion. Whitney for -many 
years has been the exponent of the new movement ¢ 
“safety for greater adventures,” and “doing away with 
the stupid accidents of life so that one can go on to the 
more dangerous adventures.’ Advocates of the safety 
movement today want to see more swimming, mor 
camping, more competitive sports and the like. Ang 
with all of these there will undoubtedly be more acc. 
dents. Yet they would also argue for better cond. 
tions of players, more time devoted to fundaments 
skills, better supervision, and protective equipment 
that will tend to decrease accidents. There is rrothing 
glorious about most accidents; too often they end Op- 
portunity for great adventures. Safety thus become 
not so much an end in itself, but a means to an end. 

One is not inclined to think of war as possessing 
value in changing educational practices, but this war 
has shown the necessity in this country for highly 
efficient activities for the conservation of life and hw- 
man and material resources. Formal education mus 
take issue with the commonplace that “the greatnes 
of America is likewise shown in its vast anrount ¢ 
needless human and material waste.” Post-war edv- 
cation must do something about the approximately 
100,000 accidental deaths and nearly 10 million nom- 
fatal, accidental injuries which occur in this country 
each year. It must function to reduce such drastic 
loss as occurred to the war effort in 1942, when 38 
million man-days were lost at a cost of over.5 billion 
dollars, because of accidents! It must take into a- 
count the fact that children and youths, as well # 
adults, are equally involved in the yearly toll of acc: 
dental deaths and injuries, and that all of us havea 
part to play in the prevention of material waste ané 
property damage. Safety education should begin i 
the early years and continue throughout the entitt 
life of the individual. The responsibility that the 
school must assume is evident. The post-war stepi 
that education must take in conserving the nation’ 
human and material wealth are now being demor 
strated by wartime training programs in the armel 
forces, in industry, in traffic and transportation, i 
the home, and in the community. These must be cor 
tinued and improved upon in the post-war curriculum. 
—By Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety 
Education, New York University. 
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By and 
ANNA ESPENSCHADE ANNA SCHIEFFER 
University of California Mills College 
| Berkeley, California Oakland, California 


HE game of speedball is relatively young and means of a kick into scoring territory. The center fof- 
T characteristically American in spirit. It is vig- ward may lift the ball to an inner forward who then 

orous in nature, varied in techniques and team may either punt directly to a wing or pass to the center 
combinations, adaptable to limitations ‘of space, equip- half who may make the punt to any forward in good 
ment, and even to age and number of players. Its flexi- position to receive it. The one pass to the center half 
bility and range give opportunity for extensive indi- will allow time for several forwards to advance down 
vidual initiative and at the same time demand fine co- the field. Punting provides a means of sending the 


operation among players. The speed and continuity of ball a long distance safely over the heads of opponents. 
action combine to make competition between teams Should a forward fail to catch the punt, the ball should 


) hoth stimulating and satisfying. be dribbled and passed on the ground until a favorable 
Speedball for girls has undergone certain modifica- opportunity to again lift it occurs. The ball should 
, tions of the form which Dr. Mitchell originally devised now be in position for scoring by means of a touchdown 
but the essential feature of “speeding the ball” re- or drop-kick. In order to take advantage of such open- 
mains. The techniques of basketball—passing, catch- ings, all forwards must be adept at converting ground 

} ing and intercepting—are important in speedball. The _ balls into aer:al ones. 
techniques of soccer—dribbling, passing, place kicking Defensive players, also, should perfect these conver- 
7 —are fundamental. Football skills—punting, catching sion skills in order to utilize the speed and distance of 
} a punt, and drop-kicking—supply vital means of “speed- the punt in clearing the ball from scoring areas. The 
ing the ball.” Speedball’s own techniques—those used _ average player with a little practice is able to punt con- 
to convert a ground ball into one which may be legally siderably farther than she can throw or pass. How- 


caught—are new and challenging to participants. It is ever, skill and adequate time to make the conversion 
these last two groups of techniques which are least are necessary to the successful completion of this play. 
familiar to girls and on which greatest emphasis must The importance of a well directed long punt for both 
be placed in teaching the game. offensive and defensive players points to the equally 

A brief review of some of the plays of speedball will | necessary companion skill, catching a kicked ball. The 
serve to show how these diverse skills may be combined — speed and spin of a hard-kicked ball increase markedly 


‘ in such a way as to give this game distinctive character- _ the difficulty of catching. The body as well as the hands 
, istics. The techniques of lifting the ball to oneself or | and arms must be used if the ball is to be held securely. 
to one’s teammate are essential links between the soccer The judgment of distance and proper timing of the 


and the basketball or football skills and so must be receiver's actions are important elements to be gained 
mastered before a touchdown or a drop-kick can be — through practice. If the further complication of a wet 
scored. At the start of the game, on the kick-off, it ball should occur, this technique of catching is necessary 
is an advantage to get the ball into the air immediately for receiving long passes as well as punts. 


in order that the ball may be advanced rapidly by PEEDBALL may be played by girls of junior 


high school, senior high school, or college age, but 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 


Women’s Athletics. (Continued on Page 34) 
4 The kick-off. Defensive play. 
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Yankee Judo 


By 


H. E. KENNY 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


M. J. CHAPMAN 


Director, Intramural and Recreational Sports 
University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


HERE never was a time in the history of Amer- 

ica when the rank and file of people were so 

vitally interested in the techniques of self-defense 
as they are today. There are several reasons for this. 
One is the fact that we are in a war against a ruthless 
enemy. Another is that we are fighting for our very 
lives against the Japanese who have for generations 
practiced the sport of Judo in preparation for the time 
when the skills of hand-to-hand fighting would stand 
them in good stead in their desire to subjugate other 
races. Judo is to Japan what baseball is to the United 
States. This does not imply that all Japanese are 
Judo artists, but all have had some experience in the 
art, just as most Americans have played baseball. 

In many of the current discussions on self-defense, 
one hears various terms used rather indiscriminately. 
It might be well to try to clarify such terms as judo, 
jiu-jitsu, rough and tumble fighting, hand-to-hand 
fighting, and wrestling. Jiu-jitsu is a system of put- 
ting an adversary out of commission by striking sensi- 
tive areas, or by bending joints in directions incom- 
patible with normal action. Its purpose is to defeat a 
man by knocking him out, breaking or dislocating a 
wrist, elbow or shoulder, or otherwise putting him in 
such excruciating pain as to render him incapable of 
defending himself. 
by speed and deception as in any other form of com- 
bat. The Japanese would like to have us believe that 
there is something mysterious about jiu-jitsu, but such 
a belief has little factual basis. The idea that muscle 
control can be eliminated by a blow or pressure on 
nerve centers can be attributed to jiu-jitsu propaganda 
and to misunderstanding. If there were such nerve 
centers, no one could better point them out than the 
eminent neurologists of the country. These so-called 
nerve centers are merely sensitive areas. The Jap- 
anese speak of the use of the “internal oblique muscles,” 
or Shita-hara, as they call them, in such a way as to 
defy understanding. Application of the principles of 
body mechanics is the only “secret” any American 
needs to know to be efficient in the use of any wrest- 
ling maneuver. The source of the power need not be 
debated seriously. 

According to some Japanese writers, “judo” is a 
modern name for jiu-jitsu. In this country, however, 
the term, “judo,” has come to mean a sports contest. 
The word, “jiu-jitsu,” on the other hand, is used more 


This is accomplished, of course, ° 


giten than “judo” when speaking of self-defense, jy 
a judo contest a great many of the same skills ay 
used, but the knockout and bone-breaking technique 
are either ruled out or controlled. 

Many instructors in America are using the tem 
“rough and tumble fighting,” when speaking of th 
skills of personal defense, and in doing so, they ar 
merely using an American term which means aboy 
the same thing as our interpretation of jiu-jitsu. Mog 
systems of rough and tumble fighting taught in hj 
country at the present time include many of the skilk 
of Japanese judo, catch-as-catch-can wrestling, boy 
ing, and many others that have been contributed } 
Yankee ingenuity. There is very little, if anything, i 
jiu-jitsu that is not known to the wrestling coach 
and the leading wrestlers of our own country. 


NY man who has spent several years rolling 

around on wrestling mats has experimented with 
all types of holds, both legal and illegal. It can b& 
stated with reasonable certainty that the Japanes 
cannot pull a trick “‘out of the bag,” the defense for 
which is not known by our leading wrestling instru: 
tors. Many of our best instructors in rough and 
tumble fighting, such as Wesley Brown and Charles 
Speidel of the Navy, Jack Dempsey of the Coag 
Guard, and Francois D’Eliscu of the Marines, at 
teaching our armed forces many tricks which will put 
real meaning into the favorite Japanese phrase, “# 
solly.” 

To avoid confusion, it might be well to use th 
phrase, “hand-to-hand fighting,’ when speaking of clos 
combat with weapons, and the term, “rough and tumble 
fighting,” when speaking of fighting to the finish with 
out weapons. The United States Army has adopted 
the term, “unarmed defense,” when alluding to a fight 
with bare hands against an armed or unarmed opp¢ 
nent. 

Exploits of the English Commandos and the Amet 
ican Rangers have focused the attention of Americats 
on the need for a thorough knowledge of the tech 
niques of individualized combat on the part of ow 
armed forces. Modern warfare, with all its emphass 
on mechanized might, still revolves around the initie 
tive and resourcefulness of the men themselves. There 
in lies the direct appeal that rough and tumble fighting 
has for American youth of service age. 
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Three steps in a front pistol disarm. 


For years the University of Illinois has offered 
several physical education courses which would con- 
tribute to the physical fitness of college men. Wrest- 
ling has been one of the most popular of these, as 
evidenced by increasing enrollments each year. How- 
ever, it has been greatly out-distanced by the new 
rough and tumble course. This new course was offered 
for the first time in February, 1941. At that time, 
registration was so great that it was necessary to set 
up two sections, with over ninety men in each. Two 
sections were again offered during the summer session, 
and were promptly filled. In order to satisfy student 
demand last fall, five sections were opened with a 
total registration of two hundred and seventy-five. 
Several more sections were made available the next 
semester. From this interest it is readily apparent 
that students are eager to learn individualized combat 
skills which may prove invaluable in any life-or-death 
situation. 

Where time permits, a knowledge of wrestling 
should be pre-requisite to a course in rough and tumble 
fighting. Speed, alertness, and timing, which are 2f 
paramount importance in rough and tumble fighting, 
are also the main essentials in wrestling. Further- 
more, many of the offenses, defenses, and counters are 
merely wrestling skills. Observation in our classes 
has shown that the most efficient rough and tumble 
fighters are those who have had some wrestling ex- 
perience. 

It is doubtful whether instruction in rough and 
tumble fighting should be given to boys below college 
age. It is mainly during the high school period that 
the boys are thoroughly inoculated with the ideals of 
sportsmanship and fair play. To promulgate such a 
philosophy as that embodied in rough and tumble 
fighting might tend to tear down the very principles 
of sportsmanship—one of the main bulwarks of the 
American way of life. Without proper perspective 
which comes with maturity, a little knowledge of rough 
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and tumble fighting could be dangerous from the 
standpoint of good character development. 


prog as instruction in rough and tumble 
fighting has now become an essential part of the 
training of our armed forces, it seems logical to offer 
such skills to men still in college. This serves the 
double purpose of giving students a foreknowledge of 
techniques and, at the same time, furnishes the armed 
forces with possible instructors in this activity. Many 
of our former students have informed us that they are 
now engaged in teaching rough and tumble fighting 
in some branch of the service. 

In teaching rough and tumble fighting to students, 
it is extremely important to help them develop a good 
civilian point of view in regard to fighting. Lectures 
should be given at various times throughout the course 
on the dangers of “street fighting.” Stress should be 
laid on the fact that a civilian fights only when there 
is no other reasonable alternative. In other words, 
the best procedure is to avoid places where “free-for- 
all” fights are likely to occur. From the civilian point 
of view, fighting is never a satisfactory means of set- 
tling an argument. However, it is true that a situa- 
tion may arise in which a man must either defend him- 
self or suffer bodily harm. In defending himself 
against an unprovoked attack, a man with a thorough 
knowledge of rough and tumble skills is in a better 
position to terminate the fight efficiently than one who 
is guided solely by Marquis of Queensbury rules. It 
should be emphasized that no man is truly educated 
who cannot acquit himself as well in self-defense as 
in the drawing room. 

In the armed forces we have a somewhat different 
picture. Here it is recognized that the skills of wrest- 
ling and rough and tumble fighting serve two pur- 
poses: that of conditioning the men in an activity far 
more interesting than calisthenics, and also preparing 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Obstacle Course Construction 
and Operation 


By 


WILLIAM NEUFELD, USNR 


Mass Exercise Division 
U. S. .Navy Pre-Flight School 


Del Monte, Calif. 


thusiasm in obstacle courses were developing rap- 

idly, the military track department of the U. S. 
Navy Pre-Flight School at Chapel Hill, N. C., was 
faced with the problem of building and operating an 
obstacle course. After a great deal of discussion and 
planning, our obstacle course was completed. Next 
we were faced with the problem of running the entire 
regiment of cadets, 1,800 in number, one day a week. 
These cadets were ours for an hour and fifteen minutes, 
on Wednesday afternoons. 

We felt it was desirable to time every cadet. This 
would give us a definite check on their improvement 
and conditioning and weed out the weak and the lazy 
ones so additional work could be assigned them. It 
would also give us a week-by-week picture of the im- 
provement by battalions. 

After a good deal of experimentation, we found 
that it is possible to time 1,000 to 1,500 contestants an 
hour in obstacle running with the method outlined 
below. Five officials are needed to control the run- 
ning of the obstacle course. Three of the officials act 
as recorders, one as a starter, and one official as the 
timer at the finish. A sixth official is helpful in keep- 
ing the contestants in the proper order after crossing 
the finishing line. 

Before running the course, each contestant should be 
assigned a number. If possible, contestants should be 
allowed to keep this number for the entire competitive 
period in obstacle running. Contestants need only keep 
their own number in mind, since any discrepancy is 
soon corrected, when the records are checked. After 
numbers have been assigned, contestants are lined up, 
from 2 to 8 abreast, according to the number the 
course will allow to run at one time. On a special 
prepared blank, as given in the example below, one 
recorder copies the contestants’ numbers, in units, 
before they report to the starter. 


|’ THE spring of 1942, when interest and en- 


Lanes 
No. of Starting 
' Unit 1 z 3 4 5 6 7 8 Time 
Al A3 <A4 <A5 AZ All :00 
2. Al2 :20 


Before starting the first unit, the officials determine 


the interval of time to be used between the starting 
of units. These intervals may be 10, 15, 20, or 9 
seconds, depending upon the number of contestants jy 
each unit. As each unit of contestants steps up to the 
starting line, the starter announces to them the time 
difference from zero starting time to their Starting 
time. The starting time of each unit is recorded jn 
the right-hand column, as indicated in the blank form 
above. 

When the first unit is ready to start, the official act. 
ing as starter signals to the timer at the finish line 
the start of the first unit with the swing of his arm, or 
a gun shot. The starter’s and the timer’s stop watches 
start together on this signal. As soon as one unit of 
contestants has left the starting line, the next unit 
steps up. About 2 seconds before their starting time, 
the starter gives the command, “Ready,’. followed by 
the command, “Go.” 

Beyond the finish line an area is roped off, funnel- 
shaped and about 40 feet long. This is used to keep 
the contestants in the order of their finish, and at the 
sane time give them a chance to slow down before 
reaching the final recorder’s desk, which is placed at 
the end and at the side of the funnel. The position oi 
the timer is right on the finish line, and opposite his 
recorder. As the contestants cross the finish line, the 
timer calls out their times in minutes and full seconds. 
These times are written down by the recorder ona 
blank, as indicated below. Times need to be announced 
and recorded only in seconds, except when a new 
unit starts. 


Finish Finish Finish 
No. _ Time No. Time No. Time 
1 31 4:33 61 7:51 
2 31 32 34 62 44 
91 9:48 121 151 
92 50 132 152 


It helps to have an assistant at this point just beyond 
the finish line, to make sure that the contestants stay 
in the order of their finish. 

As the contestants step up to the recorder’s desk, 
at the end of the funnel, they give their numbers. This 
the recorder copies down on a blank form, as ind 
cated below. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Planning for Results 


KATHARINE S. TRUMBULL 
Women’s Health and Physical Education 
Washburn University 
Topeka, Kansas 


education work at college w ithout a clear idea 

of why she is doing so, and sometimes she has 
a strong feeling against being forced into something 
she doesn’t want. It is definitely up to the physical 
education department to show the student what she 
can do, what results she can expect, and along what 
lines her activity will run. The student deserves an 
answer to the question, “Why do I have to take physi- 
cal education 

The physical examination is the first contact which 
most students have with the health and physical edu- 
cation side of their coming months in college. If at 
that time the first mention is made of the follow-up 
work to come, if at that time the needs of the indi- 
yidual student are evidently uppermost in the minds 
of those who deal with her, if she feels from the first 
that there is a purpose behind all this regimentation, 
she approaches her future contacts with a little more 
readiness. 

It is possible to plan the physical examination so 
that at the end one of the physicians makes a sum- 
mary of the evidence. Only then does the girl gain 
knowledge from the experience of having a physical 
examination. Sometimes it is the heart and lung 
examiner who sees the girl last, and sometimes one 
doctor is detailed to do nothing but summaries at the 
end. Then no matter how hurried the other doctors 
seemed to her, this last one takes time to answer the 
questions she might ask, looks over the results of the 
examination with her, indicates those things which 
need attention, and tries to get from the girl a definite 
promise to make needed corrections (cavities, glasses, 
etc.). 


Ideally, each doctor as he examines does this kind 
of explaining. When there is a shortage of doctors, 
the physical education teacher could help with the 
summary. Since it is necessary only to define for 
the girl the terms which she does not understand, and 
to bring to her attention those things which the doc- 
tors have indicated as needing correction, this would 
not be in any way an invasion of the premises of the 
physician by the physical educator. Any one who pre- 
tends to that title should be sufficiently well grounded 
in the terminology of the medical profession to under- 


stand what is written on the usual physical examina- 
tion blank. 


The next contact which the girl will have is her 
physical education class. Her attitude here may be 


Te average student enters upon her physical 
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eager, apathetic, resentful, or shades between. Her 
first meeting with her instructor will do a great deal 
toward changing or intensifying this feeling. 

If all the girls thought about it, some of them might 
be able to express exactly what they expect from the 
activity to come. Many have a general idea of what they 
think physical education will do for them, some of 
whom expect just that—that the activity will do it 
for them, not that they will produce the results them- 
selves. On the other hand, there are many who have 
no idea of why they are taking physical education ; they 
have been assigned to the class, and they are more 
or less indifferent about it. 

There are a number of ways of combating this 
situation. A short talk can be made, telling what 
one gains in sport skills and knowledges, poise and 
posture, and physical fitness. Many students have 
never thought about the “why” and to hear about it 
is a novelty. Students are interested to know why a 
varied program is offered, with such things as: (1) ac- 
tivities which they can enjoy all their lives such as golf 
and swimming, (2) rhythms and dances, and (3) team 
sports which are fun in college but which have little 
value in later life. Students especially like movies, 
showing how sports can lead to fun and friends. 


TUDENTS ought to do a little thinking them- 

selves about why they have to take physical edu- 
cation. Sometimes they are asked to write out what 
they expect to get from their physical education, and 
the answers are varied, from getting rid of shyness and 
meeting people, to reducing, or making the Archery 
Club. When they have completed the required num- 
ber of years of physical education it is interesting to 
go over these papers to find out whether the desired 
results were actually obtained. 

An even better way of planning for results is to 
use a list like the one shown, “Are You Physically 
Educated ?’’* In a sense it embodies the objectives of a 
department. It is not meant to outline all the activities 
which will come into the program, but from the girl’s 
point of view, it tells her where she is heading and 
where she may expect to be at the end of her required 
work. Used at the beginning of the year, it gives a 
good outline from which the instructor can talk. At 
this time each girl should have a copy in her hands, 
so that she can visualize herself in these activities. 
She can evaluate her beginning status, which for some 
will be high and for others, low. Regardless of where 


* This list will be found at end of article. 
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she is at the start, she should plan to gain as much as 
possible. 

At the end of the required program, copies of this 
paper should be passed out again, and the gains of 
all discussed and meditated upon. These are not the 
only times when the points enumerated here are men- 
tioned. Every time that sports are changed, refer- 
ence should be made to the idea of getting some of each 
activity. “Have you been able to get in some dance?” 
and, “Is it golf or tennis which you plan to learn well?” 
are lead questions which keep in the girls’ minds the 
idea of getting variation in their activities. 

By a little tactful questioning from time to time it 
is possible to encourage a great deal of correction of 
minor defects found in the physical examinations, as 
well as to produce posture improvement which only 
laziness or ignorance prevented earlier. Many girls 
come to college who have never had an adequate medi- 
cal or postural examination. Calling attention to de- 
fects which they never knew existed, and interesting 
them in making improvements often produces results. 
There are not enough full-length mirrors in any girl’s 
life. Seeing herself mirrored against a plumb line often 
shows her things she never knew about herself. Care- 
ful explanation of each postural fault seen in the mir- 
ror motivates improvement. If there is no structural 
fault, and if the muscles have not been shortened in 
their asymetrical pattern, a girl finds out that she can 
change her way of walking or standing by taking a 
little daily care. Some girls need the additional help 
of corrective exercises under supervision. 

Our national ignorance of the commonest first-aid 
principles has been brought out recently, and many 
citizens are hurrying in these days to perfect them- 
selves in the theory and practice of first aid. This still 
amounts to a very small percentage of the population, 
and we all know, even though we seem indifferent 
about it, that there are accidents in which the patient 
dies before the doctor can arrive. Many of these deaths 
could be prevented by the small amount of first-aid 
knowledge listed as point 7, on the list, which should 
be a part of every citizen’s background. It is so easy 
to learn the pressure points to stop bleeding, and once 
learned, they are not easily forgotten. How to take 
care of shock, which can drain away the patient’s store 
of energy amazingly fast, is something which we should 
all know. 

Teaching classes how to take care of shock, poison- 
ing, and severe bleeding takes so little time, that one 
is justified in taking approximately twenty minutes 
from a physical education class to go over these prin- 
ciples. To cover artificial respiration is a larger prob- 
lem. It is hard to learn in the first place, and secondly 
it is very easy to lose the knack. However, there are 
cases on record where lives have been saved when the 
operator had seen nothing more than a demonstration. 
Showing the Schaefer method takes a very small 


.part of a gym period, and might indirectly at least 


be the means of saving a life. If an instructor felt 
that she could spare the time, she could go further, 
and see that each girl actually practiced artificial respir- 


ation on both her classmates and the instructor, 

In these days of added duties, one remembers that 
the person with adequate muscular strength SUTVivg, 
a long hard day better than one with less Muscular 
strength. Undue physical especially 
nervous fatigue at the end of the day are good danger 
signs of insufficient strength of muscles. Provided 
there is no organic or glandular deficiency, Jack Pe 
strength is corrected by the simple expedient of daily 
muscular exercise. A set of exercises done the same 
number of times per day will not do the trick. Jf is 
necessary to induce actual physical fatigue, and jp. 
crease the dosage daily if one wants to improve, Yj 
bulging biceps are necessary—just sufficient strength 
to see one through the day with ease—just enough 
strength so that exercise brings on a pleasant glow ¢ 
physical tiredness which leads to restful sleep. 

No girl can fail to appreciate a program which 
allows her to plan, within sensible limits, how she js 
going to achieve a certain goal. No college should {gi 
to make clear to the students just where they are 
heading in their required work. Considering the fac 
that nearly every college in the country requires phy. 
sical education because it is essential to a well-hal. 
anced academic program, no department can afford 
to be without an adequate plan to make the most of 
those hours which each student must spend in phy. 
sical education activities. 


An Outline for Constant Reference 


Freshmen: You are about to enter upon a two- 
year health and physical education program. At the 
end of this time, it is hoped that you will be able to 
answer favorably the questions below. 


AT THE ENpD oF A Two-YEAR PROGRAM, ARE You 
PHYSICALLY EDUCATED? 


1. Do you know how to play a fair game of tennis, 
golf, badminton, etc.? Can you swim, and take part 
in some other sports successfully, activities which you 
can use all vour life, either alone or with only one other 
person? 

2. Have you had some dance training for rhythm 
and poise? 

3. Have you had the fun of team sports, and have 
you learned how to be a good sport, how to cooperate 
with your teammates, and how to “play the game?” 

4. Do you know the results of your medical exam- 
ination, have you made needed corrections, and do you 
know what you should do to correct further your de- 
ficiencies (cavities, etc.) ? 

5. Do you know the results of your posture test, 
have you made corrections where needed, and do you 
know what you can do to improve further your walk- 
ing, standing, and sitting posture? 

6. Do you know several posture slogans, one which 
will stick in your mind and help you stand well when 
you tend to forget? 

7. Do you know the cardinal points in first aid, those 
things for want of which a victim might die in a few 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Modern Health and 


By 


HERBERT WEY 


Principal, Appalachian High School 
Boone, North Carolina 


Tex outbreak of the war and .\merica’s rush to 
gear itself to meet the crisis ahead has again 


brought physical education and health back into 
the limelight. Once more, America is making : = 
upon its young men and women. Because = 7 e 
great number of young men who were found unfit for 
service during the last world war, the schools through- 
out-the United States made an effort to better their 
students’ physical and health education programs. After 
the war, however, this scare lost its significance and 
most schools were soon neglecting again the health 
and physical development of their students. 

Before the United States entered the war, an at- 
tempt was made to find out something about the amount 
and value of the physical and health education offered 
by the high schools of North Carolina. At that time 
a questionnaire was sent out to one hundred and fifty 
high schools within the state. These high schools were 
picked at random, and at least one high school 
from each county was sent a questionnaire. Of the 
fifty-six schools that answered this questionnaire, 
eighteen admitted that they offered no physical educa- 
tion at all and twenty-one stated that they offered 
no health education. 
schools required one and one-half years of physical edu- 
cation and one and one-fourth years of health edu- 
cation, averaging two hours a week. This means that 
on the average each student in these fifty-six high 
schools spends less time in physical and health educa- 
tion than they do in one year of any other academic 
subject. Only ten of the thirty-eight high schools that 
offered physical education gave any credit for it toward 
graduation, and only thirteen of the thirty-five that 
offered health gave any credit for it. 

Thus it can be seen that even in a progressive edu- 
cational state such as North Carolina, the physical and 
health training of the young men and women is being 
neglected. However, several of the high schools stated 
that they would start offering physical education and 
health the next year, and several schools that already 
offer some physical and health education stated that 
they would improve their programs in the near future. 

By now, most of the high schools of North Carolina 
have put in some work in physical education in con- 
nection with the present physical fitness program which 
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On an average, the fifty-six | 


is being sponsored by the State Department of Educa- 
ation in connection with our war program. 

As the war continues more and more demand will 
be put upon the youth of America; many more schools 
will strive in some way to develop the students’ bodies 
as well as their minds. Although the schools will do 
all they can to help the students meet the present crisis 
the question arises how much more good the schools 
could have done if they would have been requiring 
adequate health and physical education classes of. all 
their students. 

Five years ago in the little mountain town of Boone, 
North Carolina, a modern physical and health educa- 
tional program was introduced into the high school 
on the basis that physical and health education are just 
as important as any other subject in the curriculum. 
Appalachian High School serves as a training school 
for Appalachian State Teachers College and has an 
enrollment of about three hundred and fifty pupils. 

Physical education and health at Appalachian High 
School are included in the curriculum on the same 
basis as any other subject. Every student is required 
to take and to pass health and physical education one 
hour each day for the entire four years he is in high 
school. Thus in order to graduate from Appalachian 
High School each student must pass physical educa- 
tion and health I, IT, III, and IV, just as he must pass 
English I, II, ITI, and IV. 

To offer this amount of physical and health educa- 
tion, two full-time instructors are necessary. One in- 
structor devotes all his time to the teaching of the boys, 
and the other devotes all her time to the teaching of the 
girls. Of course, to carry out properly such a wide 
and varied program over a four-year period, it is neces- 
sary to have teachers who are specially trained in the 
field of physical and health education. Both instructors 
at Appalachian High School now have their B. S. and 
M. S. degrees with special majors in physical and 
health education. 

Every attempt is made to correlate physical edu- 
cation with health education. Although health is 
usually considered a class-room activity, it may easily 
be carried over into the play activities of the students. 
At Appalachian High School the student meets his 
physical and health class in the classroom one day and 
on the playground or gym floor the next day. 
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Four-Year Health Program 

Every pupil at Appalachian High School is required 
to take four years of health education. Most ad- 
ministrators think that the students can get a com- 
' plete knowledge of health in a one-year course. To 
my mind this is an impossibility. Students might 
be able to get the fundamentals of health in one year, 
but it would be impossible to give the students a 
complete knowledge of their bodies and to fix firmly in 
mind those health habits that are necessary to keep 
their bodies in good condition. There is such an 
abundance and wealth of material in the field of health 
that every young American should know that the 
study in this field could easily be extended over the 
entire twelve years of every young person’s education. 
The four-year health program given at Appalachian 

High School is outlined as follows: 


lst Semester 2nd Semester 


G 1 Health 
General Health Course 
2nd year Safety Education First Aid 
4th year Community Health 


Problems Sex Education 


In the general health course the fundamentals in 
the field of health are always stressed. It is in the 
beginning course that the students are taught the cor- 
rect health habits, and care is taken to see that each 
student forms as many of the correct habits as he pos- 
sibly can. However, I again repeat that correct health 
habits cannot become a permanent part of a student 
in one year, and stress is placed on these habits 
throughout the four years of high school. Also, in the 
first year an attempt is made to tie up the study of 
health with other subjects in the curriculum. Students 
are taught that health is not something that they get 
only in a health class, but that health is something that 
goes with them to English, mathematics, and other 
classes. 

The first half of the second year is devoted to the 
study of safety. This is broken down into three units: 
safety in the home, safety in transportation, and safety 
at school. The second half of the year is devoted to 
the study of first aid. The students are taught how to 
apply first-aid treatments and, nvost important of all, 
“what to do and what not to do” when they come in 
contact with an injured person. The Red Cross First- 
Aid Textbook is used as the basis of this course. 

The third year is taken up with the study of the 
physiology of one’s body. No student is really health 
conscious until he knows and appreciates something 
about the delicate and complicated mechanisms of the 
human body. Also, in the first half of the third year, 
stress is placed on personal hygiene, and in the last 
half the study of nutrition is taken up. 

’ Community health problems are studied in the first 
half of the fourth year. In this subject the students are 
made conscious of the many health problems that con- 


front their community, and a survey of the good and 
bad health conditions of the community is compiled, 

Sex education is offered in the last half of the fourth 
year. This course was added to the health curriculum 
because so many students in the high school askeg for 
it. In this course every attempt is made to give the 
students a wholesome knowledge of sex, and ey 
precaution is taken to insure that the student does no, 
become self-conscious regarding his future relations 
with the opposite sex. The course has been given {or 
the last two years and has proven very successful. 


Physical and Health Examination Program 

A complete physical examination is given to every 
student during his first year in high school. This ex. 
amination consists of non-diagnostic study by the phy- 
sical education instructors of the appearance, structure. 
and functional conditions of each child in which the 
items investigated are those which can be seen o 
measured by some generally accepted test. The items 
examined are recorded as seen or measured on the 
accumulative record chart of each individual which js 
kept in the main office. The physical education teacher 
makes no attempt to diagnose body ailments, but sends 
any pupil that shows signs of poor health to the doc. 
tor for a complete diagnostic examination. 

Each child is encouraged to have a complete health 
examination by his family doctor when he enters high 
school. Students who bring the health examination 
card filled out showing that they have had a thorough 
health examination are given credit in the present 
high school point system towards earning special school 
recognition. Since it is impossible to require a com- 
plete health examination of every student at the present 
time, the physical education and the health department 
work with every teacher in the school in an attempt 
to catch those students who need medical care. Upon 
the recommendation of a classroom teacher, the health 
department requires a student to have a complete health 
examination. In the last two years forty-three students 
were asked to have their eyes examined and of these 
forty-three twenty-one were advised to get glasses. 
Every attempt is being made to break away from the 
old idea of “perfect attendance means perfect health.” 
Students who show any signs of ill health are segre- 
gated immediately and sent home. Perfect attendance 
awards often keep conscientious children in school who 
should really be home in bed. Staying in school when 
the student is ill is not only a hindrance to that par- 
ticular student, but often endangers the health of other 
students who are exposed to whatever illness he has. 


Four-Year Physical Education Program 

Physical education is that phase of education which 
aims to provide for normal development of the body 
and to promote mind and character building through 
vigorous and wholesome participation in the natural, 
total body activities. 

No longer do we consider only the teaching of vigor 
and neuro-muscular skills in our physical education 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Dr. Brace Replaces Dr. Sharman 
HE U. S. Office of Education and the Committee on 


Physical Fitness announce the appointment of De David 
kK. Brace as Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness in the 
Office of Education and Chief of the School and College Di- 
vision of the Committee on Physical Fitness. _Dr. Brace, for- 
merly Chairman of the Department of Physical and Health 
Education at the University of Texas, will serve through 
June, 1944. He takes the place of Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, 
resigned to return to his position at the University of Alabama. 


The New Executive Secretary 
N A letter recently received in the Washington office from 
| President Pritzlaff is contained the following announcement : 
It gives me great pleasure to be able to announce to 
the membership of our Association, and to welcome to 
the Washington office, our new Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Ben W. Miller. 
(Signed) A. H. Prirzvarr, 
President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Dr. Miller was President of the Midwest Physical Education 
Association and has served on many National and District 
committees. 


New Members 

HE Department of Health and Physical Education at 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, reports 
that 35 major students in the department have renewed their 
memberships and in addition 38 new students have recently 
joined the Association. The Department is to be congratu- 
lated on this fine record and it is to be hoped that this will 
serve as an incentive for other colleges and universities 
throughout the country to work toward a similar membership 
goal. 


Honor Award Committee Members 
— and biographical data blanks for Honor 
Award Fellows should be sent to the member of the 
Honor Award Committee representing each district. Com- 
pleted biographical data blanks must be in the hands of the 


committee by February 1. The following persons represent - 


the various districts on the Honor Award Committee: 

Miss Fanny Shaw, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida (Southern). 

Dr. John Bovard, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California (Southwest). 

Miss Edith M. Gates, National Y.M.C.A., 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City (Eastern). 

Mr. Henry Foster, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington (Northwest). 

Mr. Willard Greim, Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado (Central). 

Miss Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin (Midwest). 

Miss Helen Manley, University City Public Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, is chairman of the committee. 


Foreign Relations 
T HE Committee on Foreign Relations of the Association 
wishes to bring to the attention of the members the follow- 
ing communications, copies of which were forwarded by the 
State Department in Washington to the Association office. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
W ASHINGTON : 
August 27, 1943 
The Secretary of State presents his compliments to the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency and encloses 
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for the information of the Social Security Board, the Public 
Health Service, and the United States Office of Education, 
a copy of a dispatch with enclosures from the American 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, concerning the First Pan-American 
Physical Education Congress, which was held in that city 
from July 19 to 31, 1943. It will be noted that the enclosure 
contains the twenty-one resolutions adopted by the Congress. 
This Government did not participate officially in the meeting, 
but through the cooperation of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments the following persons attended as unofficial observers: 
Captain R. T. Cassidy, Assistant Military Attache. 
Lieutenant (jg) Hoyt Breslin De Shields, Jr.. USNR. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES 
oF AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro, August 4, 1943 

Supject: First Pan-American Physical Education Congress. 
The Honorable 

The Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: 

With reference to my airgram No. 1599 of July 20, 1943, 
and to previous ‘correspondence concerning the First Pan- 
American Physical Education Congress which took place in 
this capital from July 19 to July 31, I have the honor to 
enclose an informal translation of a list of the twenty-one 
resolutions adopted by the Congress. The Congress recom- 
mended that appropriate action to put the resolutions in effect 
should be taken in each country. 

The delegates agreed that the next Congress would be held 
in Mexico City, in 1945, 

Respectfully yours, 
For the Ambassador : 
/s/ JOHN F. SIMMONS, 
Counselor of Embassy. 

Translation of enclosure to dispatch dated August 4, 1943, 
sent from the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 

1. All physical training as a regular part of the general 
education shall begin in the primary schools as an elementary 
basis for the educational structure of all the American nations 
and shall continue throughout the other grades. 

2. For this purpose primary teachers should be trained to 
guide and direct the moral and intellectual development of the 
child, as well as the activities for his physical development, 
with a view to making him useful to society from all points 
of view and in any situation. 

3. Whenever possible this work should begin in kindergar- 
tens, under the conditions and for the reasons stated above. 

4. Physical training in institutions other than schools— 
playgrounds, sport clubs, or classes, etc., should be in charge 
of persons duly trained to give the guidance otherwise given 
at schools. 

5. The administrators responsible for the physical training 
of small children should contact the authorities in charge of 
school hygiene to investigate and take the necessary steps to 
make the school equipment—desks, benches, and tables—suit- 
able for the pupils in order to avoid bad posture which would 
later require corrective and special gymnastics. 

6. From the time the pupils reach adolescence, which age 
varies in each country according to heredity, geography, cli- 
mate, social scale, etc., physical coeducation should be avoided. 
From then on physical training of all sorts, including sports, 
should be directed preferably by specialists (professors and 
experts) of the same sex as the pupils. 

7. Physical exercises should be taken every day. 

8. Practical tests to verify the results of exercise should be 


. given to each pupil whenever the teacher considers it necessary, 
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author, and lecturer. 


so long as the test is also given at the end of each phase of 
development as established by each nation in accordance with 
characteristics enumerated in resolution No. 6. 


9. In the field of education for the Indians, physical train- 


ing should be directed by persons who know the language of 
the forest dwellers or by civilized Indians especially trained 


for this work. 


10. The problem of physical education in regions of high 
altitude will continue to be studied by the countries in which 
this special situation presents itself. 


11. The collaboration of a specialized doctor with the physi- 
cal training teacher should be permanent. 

12. The competent institutions should conduct the necessary 
research to determine the normal average type of all ages and 
of both sexes in all American countries. 

13. The appropriate institutions should determine the physi- 
cal capacity for each normal average type of both sexes in 
each American country in order to set up uniform tests re- 


quired of students. 


14. Every effort should be made to set up practical medical 
records, the simplicity of which should not be prejudicial to 
their purposes; registration of data, formation of homogeneous 
groups, control of physical exercises, etc. 

15. The appropriate institutions should study the requisites 
for the formation of homogeneous groups for educational pur- 
poses (teachers). 

16. The educational standards designed to achieve the maxi- 
mum results from physical exercise for educational purposes 


should, in the phase of physical development, abide DY the 
age-group principles. These standards should of COUFSE he 
different for the age groups of the two sexes. 

17. Physical exercise for women should be differen 
that of men, bearing in mind the characteristics of 
hood in the preparation for maternity. 

18. The behavior of the feminine body submitted to physical 
training during the menstrual periods requires individual ate 
tention. 

19. Physical training should be given not only to health 
individuals but more especially to weak and physically hand. 
capped persons. It will be necessary to set up special routine 
with a view to correcting or aiding the handicapped. 

20. The official delegates of the nations represented here 
have decided to consider the Pan-American Congress of Physi. 
cal Education as an institution of a permanent character, fo; 
the purpose of exchange and collaboration of the governments 
and the educational institutions of the American republics, jn 
the coordination of activities of this type in the regular educa. 
tional system of the American nations. 

21. In consequence of and in accordance with the proposals 
made by Dr. Jorge Romana, Peruvian delegate, the official 
members unanimously resolve to set up a Permanent Sere. 
tariat of the Pan-American Congress of Physical Education 
under the patronage of the Direcion de Educacion Fisica qe 
Peru, which will undertake to carry out the purposes of this 
Congress, as outlined in item 20, including publicity during 
the intervals of its meetings and the preparation of these meet. 
ings at previously fixed periods. 


t from 
Woman. 


The R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 


“Let us in turn, then, honor this man who brought such great 
distinction to the physical education profession through the 
fame he achieved throughout the world as physical educator, 
artist, physician, and patron of culture; and let us hold him 
forever before the eyes of our young men and women in 


schools, colleges, and allied institutions.” 


As most readers of the Journal know, the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has de- 
cided to create a perpetual memorial to Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 
Dr. McKenzie was a former president of our Association and 
was for many years an outstanding member of our profession. He 
attained international distinction as physical educator, sculptor, 
He has brought great honor to our pro- 
fession and we in turn will honor him. In that undertaking 
we solicit the participation of all members of our Association. 


All contributors of $5 or more to the Memorial Fund will be 
awarded a three-inch bronze medallion of “Joy Of Effort” 
which is one of the most popular of Dr. McKenzie’s creations. 
It is hoped that most contributors will give $10 or more. Con- 
tributors of less than $5 will be awarded a print of one of the 
McKenzie creations which is suitable for framing. 

A medallion mounted on wood or a framed print on the 
walls will provide as appropriate and as stimulating an adorn- 
ment for any¢teacher’s office as one could imagine. The same 
will be true if the medallion is used as a paper weight on a 
desk. Such use of the medallions and prints will also serve as 
a most desirable factor in a McKenzie Memoria!. 


Contributors are requested to mail their subscriptions as 
soon as possible to the Chairman of the Memorial Committee, 
Grover W. Mueller. Address all communications to Grover 
W. Mueller, 504 Administration Building, Board of Public 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A list of the subscribers to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
Fund will be published in each issue of the JourNAL. The 
reader is referred to the lists published in the JourNnats for 
June, September, October, November, and December. As of 


Jay B. Nash. 


November 30, 1943, 151 individuals and 3 organizations have 
subscribed to the Fund. 
The following list includes all names of additional subscrib- 


ers up to the time this issue went to press: 
State Department of Physical Education, Annapolis, Md. 
Donald I. Minnegan, Annapolis, Md. 
Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 
Margaret Millar, Paterson, N. J. 
Carl H. Burkhardt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
C. O. Jackson, Urbana, Ill. 
Dorothy L. Maloney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John R. Sinnock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florence Turnbull, Waterbury, Conn. 
Marion W. Mair, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Eleanor D. Kilcoyne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Caroline E. Hodgdon, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wilda Logan, Elgin, Ill. 
Leon G. Kranz, Evanston, Ill. 
Pauline Lyle Bowen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, Ariz. 
Margaret Bourne, Chicago, Ill. 
Leona Holbrook, Provo, Utah. 
Dorothy V. Horine, Baltimore, Md. 
Lamar Lucas, Savannah, Ga. 
Mary Ella L. Soule, Athens, Ga. 
H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lester J. Kelly, Highland Park, Ill. 
Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
C. E. Horton, Normal, 
Frank S. Lloyd, Washington, D. C. 
Edward A. Coray, Wheaton, III. 
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VOIT SYNTHETIC-RUBBER-COVERED 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Voit proudly presents the Ball of Tomorrow... 
today! Now a limited quantity of the ‘‘Post- 
War’ Voit super Basketballs, Footballs, Soccer 
Balls, Volley Balls, and Soft Balls is available to 
you! Other types of Voit Balls will also be avail- 
able soon. These Balls play better, last longer, 
resist wear on rough playing surfaces, stay in- 
flated longer. New synthetics, plus Voit war- 
born “know-how,” make these miracles of the 
future a reality in the present. Orders will be 
apportioned fairly among our customers. 


See your dealer now...place your order early. 
BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 
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An Example of Community Coordination 

T HE Community Recreation Association of Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, came of age last April amid a deluge of soldier 
service work. This association, whose charter is dated April 
11, 1922, was organized so that the recreational needs of 
Richmond and surrounding counties might be known and so 
that projects to meet such needs might be organized, promoted, 
and demonstrated. 

In an attempt to further these projects, neighborhood coun- 
cils were organized in four sections of the city to learn the 
recreational needs of each district. As a result of these coun- 
cils and through the cooperation of the City Council, the 
Municipal Recreation Department and the Richmond School 
Board, neighborhood playgrounds, community centers and ath- 
letic fields are being developed to an even greater extent. 

The Community Recreation Association works with neigh- 
borhood groups through institutes and demonstrations in an 
effort to create a consciousness in the individual as well as in 
organized groups of the importance of a good recreation pro- 
gram in the neighborhood, a program, which when coordinated, 
will bring about city-wide interest and participation. For ex- 
ample, the conduct of city-wide play days, Hallowe'en, and 
Christmas celebrations. 

In February, 1941, when it became apparent that Richmond 
would be faced with the problem of thousands of service men 
being in town particularly on week-ends, the Honorable Gor- 
don B. Ambler, Mayor of Richmond, asked the newly appointed 
Secretary of the Defense Council, who also is Director of the 
Community Recreation Association, to organize a_ soldier- 
service program for the city. The Board of Directors of the 
CRA agreed to sponsor the organization and the direction of 
the Richmond Defense Service Unit. This unit utilizes the 
services of existing organizations and has developed a smooth- 
ly running soldier service program through the assistance of 
educational, religious, and recreational agencies. 

The whole project, as a part of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, is financed by the City of Richmond. Its functions are 
divided into four classifications: headquarters, religious, edu- 
cational, and recreational. 

Headquarters include sleeping and bathing facilities at Gray’s 
and Blues’ Armory for white service men and at the Monroe 
School Service Center for negroes; a regular Saturday night 
dance for enlisted personnel at the Mosque; information and 
room service centers in the lobbies of the four main down- 
town hotels; and a large information center in the “Merrimac,” 
replica of the famous old ship, and located in the heart of 
downtown Richmond. 


The Religious Forces Committee serves as a clearing house 
for churches of all denominations in their work for service 
men, both in camps and in Richmond. Service centers are con- 
ducted on week-ends in five churches of varying denomina- 
tions. The committee also cooperates with the YMCA, the 
YWCA, the Salvation Army, and the Volunteers of America 
in the maintenance of their centers. “Mom” Clubs, furnishing 
mending services, have been set up in all church service cen- 
ters by the Women’s Division. Home hospitality has also 
been offered through all the churches of Richmond. 

The Education Committee has made available the schools 
libraries, and instructors for special events. During the past 
winter dances were held regularly several times each week in 
one of the schools. At the present time a reception is given 
for new men at the Navy Diesel School at two-week intervals. 
Both the auditorium and the gymnasium of one of the larger 
high schools are utilized for this purpose. 

The Recreation Division includes a more diversified program 
since recreation seems to be the primary interest of all service 
men on leave for even a few hours. Included in this section 


are dances which are held in the nearby cam 
town. Partners are furnished by members o 
Club, sponsored by the Federation of Parent- 
tions in cooperation with fourteen other Wom 
ess Aids visit Camp Lee at least once each 
formal games and to participate in community sings jn 
Service Club. A drama group presents the melodrama a 
Nights in a Barroom,” each week at Fort Eustis and é . 
quest at other camps. Historic shrines and museums 
opened on Sunday afternoons for service men and walkj 
tours of downtown Richmond arranged. In this connellll 
the State Capitol has become a center of information on well 
ends since an information center is maintained inside for his. 
toric information only. A  Servicemen’s Theatre was 
opened on Saturday nights for eight consecutive . 
during the past winter. 

Various other committees have been successful in obtainj 
equipment and facilities for the camps and have copa 
in the promotion of camp shows in Richmond. 

Special programs are also arranged from time to time. One 
of the most outstanding of these programs was the Open 
House and Party on Christmas Day at the Mosque and at 
Monroe Center under the joint sponsorship of the Richmond 
Defense Service Unit and the USO and financed by the Rich- 
mond War and Community Fund. 

In addition to the activities of the RDSU last summer the 
Community Recreation Association began nightly outdo 
dances at the Parking Lot Canteen. The space for this was 
donated by a store in town; the money, by the Richmond War 
and Community Fund. Hostesses are furnished by numeroys 
organizations. Various civic clubs sponsor certain nights at the 
Parking Lot. These include the Rotary, Exchange, Optimist 
Cosmopolitan, and the Men’s Club of Beth Ahabah Synagogue. 

The soldier-service program of Richmond is operated 
through the cooperation of the citizens as well as through the 
clubs and organizations. The schedule herein described js 
operated as a separate program from that of the USO, which 
maintains several lounges and a club house in Richmond. 


CLAIRE McCarruy 
Coordinator, Recreation 
Richmond, Virginia 
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How About --- 


. . making a clock box of thick wood for easy 
carrying to the dock, field, or gym where there is no 
clock? A compartment can carry roll call and pencil, 
and the alarm can be set for the time class should end. 
Non-resilient screening nailed over the face of the clock 
box will protect it from balls, if the wood around the 
face is thick and forms a deep enough cavity.—Katha- 
rine Trumbull, Washington University, Topeka, Kansas. 
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We’ in production... more Medart 
mats than ever before in history... 
gym mats, wrestling mats, boxing mats, 
tumbling mats, wall, column and corner 
pads .. . every kind of athletic mat for 
every kind of athletic endeavour. Medart’s 
new and modern mass production facili- 
ties have vastly increased mat output... 
and lopped dollars off the cost! 


@ Medart Mats made only of sani- 
tary pre-tested filler. 


@ Medart Mats in approved “box 
edge” square construction, filler 
is anchor-tufted with waxed seine 
twine. 

@ Medart Mats available in any 
thickness. 

@ Quality Medart Mats available with 
either Fobafimi Sisal or Grade “A” 
hair felt. 


Medart also manufactures a complete 
line of mat accessories . . . Trucks, 
Hangers, etc. ... canvas products: floor 
covers, sanitary mat covers, canvas 
curtains, 


But there’s been no change in famous 
Medart quality standards. Medart mats 
are made to a service ideal... not toa 
price! Even though Medart prices are 
down... way down, Medart keeps the 
quality UP. Here are the quality fea- 
tures you may expect to find... quality 
features that mean, it’s MEDART for 
MATS! Write for prices, today! 
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POOL SUITS 


Cotton Jersey .Knit 


SKIRTLESS 
$11.75 Doz. 


FRONT SKIRT 
$15.50 Doz. 


Copen Royal 
Scarlet Light Green 
An opportunity to secure pre-war type suits. 


Two Ply Yarns Fast Vat Dyes 
Prices Not Increased 


BATHING CAPS 


Protect 
Your 
Hair. 
Ideal 

for 


Swimming 


~ 


Water Proofed Rayon $3.25 a dozen 
Solid White or White with Colored Trim 


KLOGS ACCESSORIES 
KICKA BOARDS* 
MEN’‘S TRUNKS 


*Trade Mark 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
71 WEST 35th STREET NEW YORK CITY 1 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


M®> Dorothy Flint, Gorham, Maine, would like to dispose 
of copies of the JourNAL, 1931-1939, gratis. If anyone js 
interested in obtaining a set or single copies, please write Misc 


Flint. 
* * 


T= National Organization for Public Health Nursing has 
published a new School Health Service Daily-Monthly Re. 
port Form together with instructions for using it. The form 
has been experimented with for several years. It may be use 
by the nurse doing school work as a part of the generalize 
program and by the specialized school nurse. It is designed 
to show both scope and quality of service. For copies of the 
form write the National Organization for Public Health Nurs. 
ing, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. Quantity orders 
should be sent direct to Mead and Wheeler Co., 1022 S. Wa. 
bash Ave., Chicago. The price per hundred for Part | j, 
$1.35, and for Part II, $1.30 per hundred. 
* Ok 
ORESEEING a major epidemic of meningitis in Michigan 
next year, the state health department has distributed 
sulfanilamides to. health officers and physicians in anticipation 
of increased need. 
* 
ANCHOW, in the province of Kansu, China, which has 
36,000 school children, has set up some type of dispensary 
or clinic in seventeen out of its 31 middle schools. Through 
grants from ABMAC and United China Relief, half a mil- 
lion dollars has been set aside for a child health program. 
x * 
HE physical efficiency of soldiers in the Army Specialized 
Training Program showed an average improvement of 21 
per cent during the first term of participation in the program, 
the War Department has announced. Performances in 7 events 
among 2,557 trainees at the 12 institutions in which the pro- 
gram was initiated showed gains in various events ranging 
from 6 to 30 per cent, over an approximate 3-month period. 
The tests included push-ups, sit-ups, sprinting, and similar 
conditioning exercises. In 4 common exercises, measuring 
roughly the soldier's muscular tone, strength, and endurance, 
an over-all improvement of 28 per cent was shown. In strength 
tests at the end of the course, trainees were able to complete 
6 exercises more than at the beginning. In tests involving 
time, providing an index to the individual’s coordination, speed, 
and endurance, the over-all gain was 12 per cent, or a general 
improvement of 2.4 seconds over the original attempt. 
«* 


HE United States Volleyball Association announces “The 

1944 National Volleyball Skills Meeting.” This will replace 
the usual volleyball tournaments. In brief it is a stay-at-home 
contest scheduled for the month of March and is designed to 
measure playing skills objectively. It is open to civilians and 
members of the armed forces, and there is no limit to the num- 
ber of participants from any school, club, or organization. For 
further information and entry blanks, write H. T. Friermood, 
Secretary of the U. S. Volleyball Association, 347 Madison 
Avenue, Room 807, New York City 17. 


*. JAY B. NASH, Chairman of the Department o 
Physical Education and Health, has announced that m- 
tensive programs will be offered in January at New York 
University in the relatively new fields of industrial recreation 
and wartime recreational therapy. The program in industrial 
recreation is being conducted from January 3 to January 14, 
and the course in wartime recreational therapy will be taught 
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CONSCRIPTED TO SERVE YOU 
Rhythmic Gallet Sandals 


for General Physical Education Activities 


Rhythmic Ballet Sandals, designed in col- 
laboration with America’s leading dance 
educators, have gained such wide accept- 
ance and proven so satisfactory for gen- 
eral gym use that they are now being 
conscripted by physical education teach- 
ers to replace the conventional gym shoes 
which are at present unobtainable. 


Style 300. 
iwith elasti 


[Style 310. 


You Invest Personally 


STYLE No. 


Capezio, Inc. J1243 | 
1612 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your special teacher’s catalogue and 
the name of my nearest Capezio agency. 


NOT 


Style 305. 


In view of the need for suitable shoes to 
continue the physical education program, 
and because these sandals are made of 
non-critical materials, the War Produc- 
tion Board has authorized us to increase 
production of Rhythmic Ballet Sandals 
to fill the requirements of the physical 
education field. 


RHYTHMIC BALLET SANDAL. 
c instep strap and sueded elk sole......................... $1.00 


AESTHETE BALLET SANDAL. 
with buckle instep strap and sueded elk sole...............0.0........ $1.25 


Grey or Black Suede 


Grey or Black Suede 


_KLASSIK BALLET SANDAL. Idea! for teaching. White, 


te fNatural, or Black. Smooth leather with buckle instep strap. Slight 
- Sunded otk $2.95 


Above prices for children, and for boys’ and girls’ 
sizes up to 9. 25c additional for larger sizes. 


Available at all the Capezio branches and agencies 


in all principal cities in the United States. 


in Your America When You Buy War Bonds 


CAPEZIO 


Established 1887 
MAIN OFFICE: 1612 Broadway at 49th St., N. Y. C. 


New York Branch: 
1612 Broadway at 49th St. 


Boston Branch: 
59 Temple Place 


Los Angeles Branch: 
411 W. 7th at Hill St. 


Hollywood Branch: 
6519 Sunset Blvd. 


Chicago Branch: San Francisco Branch: 
6 E. Randolph at State St. 988 Market Street 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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For further information write New 


from January 17-28. 
York University, Bureau of Public Information, Washington 
Square East, New York City 10. 


p! LAMBDA THETA announces two awards of $400 each, 
to be granted on or before September 15, 1944, for signifi- 
cant research studies in education. An unpublished study on 
any aspect of the professional problems of women may be 
submitted. All inquiries should be addressed to May Seagoe, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


* 


NITED community action against venereal disease, the 

country’s number one health problem, is the theme of 
National Social Hygiene Day, February 2, 1944. The Social 
Hygiene Day announcement folder, “Target for Today,” sets 
forth the objectives of this annual observance, suggests action, 
and offers help in the form of a very complete new kit of 
program and publicity aids as well as posters and literature. 
To secure these materials, write the American Social Hygiene 
Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 


* * 


HE Bristol-Myers Company announces that the new stu- 

dent folders, “Am I Physically Fit?”, are now off the press 
and ready for use with the “Exercise Is Vital, but” chart. 
The folders were worked out with the help of experts in the 
field, including a number of state directors of physical educa- 
tion. The folders include a “Physical Fitness Finder” which 
is supplemented by a wall chart. The New York state stand 
ards in the Physical Fitness Finder are not the only good 
ones available. They are offered merely as a suggestion be- 
cause they nave been found effective in many schools. The 
folders. can be used to record individual accomplishment over 
a period of eight terms. For further information write Miss 
Marion P. Morris, Director, Educational Department, Bristol- 
Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 20. When 
writing enrollments for boys and girls separately should be 
given. 
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Pupil Leadership 


(Continued from Page 11) 


group.—This may well give the teacher opportunities 
to detect those with leadership potentialities. 


Activities That Can Be Handled by Pupil Leaders 
1.. Squad leaders or captains: 

a. Management of squad activities. 

b. Care of squad equipment. 

c. Keeping squad attendance. 

d. Assisting squad members in developing skills. 

e. Keeping score and officiating. 

f. Creating good morale in group. 

g. Seeing that time is not wasted but used pur- 
posefully. 


2. Special leaders : 
a. Assist instructor by taking attendance and keep- 


PETERSEN GYM 


MA 


Send for our catalog on Boxing and Wrestling Mats 
PETERSEN & CO., 5564 Baynton St., Phila. 44, Pa. 


ing records, distributing and collecting equipment, giv- 
ing demonstrations of techniques, helping students a¢. 
quire skills. 

b. Promoting high standards of sportsmanship, 

c. Coaching and officiating. : 

d. Teaching classes in teacher’s absence. 

e. Assisting with noon-hour activities in gymnasiym 
or on playground. 

f. Helping organize, promote, and conduct special ac. 
tivities. 

g. Patroling locker rooms. 

h. Helping care for and assisting in repairing equip- 
ment. 

i. Stimulating interest and enthusiasm in program, 

j. Helping to further democratic processes in the 
program. 

k. Acting as sports’ managers by arranging teams 
and playing schedules, providing officials for after. 
school games. 

1. Assisting in teaching activities such as apparatus, 
gymnastics, dancing, sports, tumbling etc., in which 
she possesses special ability. 

m. Acting as team captains to help develop best 
playing ability of teammates and team unity. 

The organizing of pupil-leaders may look like a tre- 
mendous task to an already busy teacher. It is, but 
the results are worth the time and effort. Success will 
not come overnight, but time will bring achievement 
to both the pupils and to the teacher. ne 


A Modern Program 


(Continued from Page 22) 


classes. The teaching of desirable attitudes toward 
physical activities and desirable standards of conduct 
are now given the same importance as the preceding 
two. However, it is necessary to strive for all four of 
these developments if we are to receive real consider- 
ation in our educative efforts. 


The health facts and habits learned in the health 
classes are put into practice in the physical education 
classes. However, every attempt is made to make the 
physical education class something that each individual 
looks forward to. During this period the students are 
able to get rid of that excess “steam” and nervous 
energy that every young person stores up by sitting 
in a seat six hours a day. 

In the study reported in the first of this article the 
average number of sports that the fifty-six high schools 
offered was five. These five were usually inter-scholas- 
tic games such as basketball, football, baseball, track, 
etc., in which only a select group of students were good 
enough to enjoy participation. 

Appalachian High School, because of its four-year 
physical education program, is able to give each student 
a very wide variety of sports in which to participate. 
Over this four-year period the different sports are in- 
troduced in the physical education classes according to 
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The Science Health 


By F. L. MEREDITH, M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College 


This text is giving satisfaction in brief college courses for students of personal and 
mental hygiene. Chapters on anatomy and physiology are held to a minimum of 
space while the treatment of nutrition and current health problems is unusually 
complete. 


Quarterly Review of Biology, says: “Excellent illustrations, charts, graphs and _ tab- 
ular material are a distinct feature of the book . . . It is recommended to all stu- 
dents and teachers of college hygiene courses.” 


School Science and Mathematics, says: ‘‘The author’s objectives are to aid teachers 
to present hygiene briefly yet in a manner befitting a scientific subject in a college 
curriculum and to aid students attain respect for, develop interest in and profit from 
such study.” 


138 Illus. 427 Pages. $2.50 (1942) 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


the difficulty and strenuousness of effort required for 
the sport. 
Every attempt is made to teach and develop skill in 
those athletic sports that the individual will participate 
in after he has finished his high school and college 
education. The different athletic sports which a student 


takes part in over the four-year period at Appalachian — 


High School are: 


1. Softball 12. Folk Dancing 

2. Basketball 13. Boxing 

3. Track and Field 14. Horseshoes 

4. Swimming and Diving 15. Ping Pong 

5. Volleyball 16. Roller Skating 

6. Touch football 17. Shuffleboard 

7. Wrestling 18. Speedball 

8. Tumbling 19. Badminton 

9. Stunts 20. Mass games 

10. Soccer 21. Self-testing activities 
11. Handball 22. Rhythmic activities 


Many of these sports are broken down into different 
games in which certain skills are taught and developed 
for the major sport. A complete four-year seasonal 
cycle has been worked out for the athletic sports and 
self-testing activities. However, it would require too 
much space for the four-year cycle to be given here. 
The athletic sports and self-testing activities taught 
in the physical education classes are carried over into 
a school-wide intramural program. Intramural elimina- 
tion and round-robin tournaments are carried on 
throughout the year. Every pupil is encouraged to take 
part in the intramural program and is given special 
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recognition for doing so. 

When physical education was first put into the 
Appalachian High School curriculum, the pupils were 
very awkward and lacked muscle coordination and 
skill in the different sports. This greatly diminished 
the pleasure that the pupils received from the different 
games. It is a known fact that people enjoy most doing 
those things they know best and in which they have 
the greatest skill. A person who has never danced 
does not get much pleasure out of trying to dance. 
Over the five-year period in which the program has 
been in the curriculum the pupils have developed skills 
in the different sports and now the competition among 
the students is very keen and of great interest to all. 
Already the different sports have been carried over into 
the out-of-school activities of the children. Softball 
and touch football games are played on the town lots 
and basketball goals are beginning to appear in boys’ 
back yards. Many students now play tennis and roller 
skate while previously there were only a select few who 
took part in these sports. 

With the bombing of Pearl Harbor came a request 
by the Army and Navy for each high school to in- 
clude a physical fitness program for every high school 
boy. Appalachian High School found this a relatively 
easy request to carry out as every boy in our high 
school was already taking health and physical education 
at least one hour each day. There was very little to 
do in order to meet the requirements that were set 
up by the Army and Navy, and other government de- 
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partments. Marching, more rigid calisthenics, and the 
running of an obstacle course were added to the other 
physical activities which are more than meeting all 
other requirements. 

Health being the cardinal principle of education, the 
administration of Appalachian High School has given 
health and physical education their correct place in 
the high school curriculum. The administration and 
the teachers of Appalachian High School have come 
to the conclusion that it is almost impossible to educate 
a pupil’s mind unless he has a healthful body. 

An example of the good results of the physical edu- 
cation and health program was brought out two years 
ago when the state was subjected to an epidemic of 
mumps, measles, and influenza. Nearly every school 
in the area surrounding Boone was closed during this 
epidemic because of the large number of stricken chil- 


dren. However, Appalachian High School was never | 


in danger of closing and only on two days did the at- 
tendance fall below average. This was due to the fact 
that many parents became alarmed at the closing of 
other schools and kept their children at home for safety. 

Although we have no definite proof that our physical 
education and health program was responsible for this 
good fortune, we feel certain that the wholesome living 
taught in the health classes and the healthful and vigor- 
ous exercises in which each child participated were 
great factors in keeping our school free from these 
epidemics. 


Yankee Judo 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the men for hand-to-hand combat. The value of such 
skills is readily apparent to men in the service, and 
there is much more enthusiasm for this type of pro- 
gram than for mere exercise. This does not imply that 
formal conditioning exercises should be eliminated 
from the training of our armed forces; we merely sug- 
gest that military and naval leaders are wise to include 
wrestling and rough and tumble fighting in their pro- 
grams. 

In the rough and tumble course at the University 
of Illinois the boys wear a special jacket of khaki 
denim, and a plastic cup supporter. The jacket is 
double-breasted but has no buttons, a belt of the same 
material being used to fasten it. The use of a jacket, 
while practicing, simulates actual conditions in which 
a man might find it necessary to defend himself. Many 
holds are made possible by using the lapels or sleeves 
for additional leverage. A local sporting goods firm 
designed the jacket for us, and made it so as to with- 
stand rough treatment. An ordinary suit coat would, 


of course, be torn to shreds in a few days’ class work. 
The jackets are inexpensive, in view of the fact that 
most students sell theirs to others for use during the 
following semester. 

The plastic cup-type supporter is very essential, if 
boys are to go “all out” in practicing knockout blows 
of all kinds. 


Practice in rough and tumble fighting 


should be carried on with a minimum of restrictions 
and, by using a cup supporter, either contestant can 
deliver a blow to the groin of his opponent with the 
least amount of pain and danger. However, students 
are instructed to concede the point if they allow thei; 
opponents to connect with blows in the groin are, 
The “fighting jackets” and the supporters are fy. 
nished by the students themselves, but the University 
furnishes clubs, rubber knives, and toy pistols, against 
which the boys learn practical methods of defense. 
In conclusion, it should be stated that a knowledge 
of rough and tumble fighting is undoubtedly far more 
likely to be useful to the members of our armed forces 
than to men in civilian life. However, the need for 
national preparedness has crystallized the need for per- 
sonal preparedness on the “home front,” and every 
mature citizen should possess a thorough and efficient 
means of defending himself in case of necessity in war 
or peace. ne 


Are We So Modern? 


(Continued from Page 5) 

5. It is more dangerous to prick oneself with a pin 
than a needle—The following thought the statement 
true: 66 per cent of the 7th graders, 64 per cent of the 
Oth graders, 74 per cent of the 10th graders, 60 per 
cent of the 11th graders, 64 per cent of the 12th grad- 
ers, 78 per cent of the college freshmen. 

6. All bacteria are dangerous and harmful to man— 
Sixty-six per cent of the 7th graders thought this to 
be the case. 

7. It is not possible to nourish the skin by rubbing 
in creams and oils—-In this case we strongly suspect 
cosmetic advertisements of being responsible for the 
large number who marked this true statement false: 
54 per cent of the 7th graders, 64 per cent of the 9h 
graders, 60 per cent of the 10th graders, 73 per cent 
of the 11th graders, 68 per cent of the 12th graders, 
54 per cent of the college freshmen. 

8. The hair of the head has a central cavity through 
which it is nourished —We are not sure where they got 
the idea, but the following numbers thought hair was so 
constructed and nourished: 88 per cent of the 7th 
graders, 52 per cent of the 9th graders, 77 per cent of 
the 10th graders, 72 per cent of the 11th graders, 52 
per cent of the 12th graders, 54 per cent of the college 
freshmen. 

9. Mouth acidity or alkalinity can be controlled by 
mouth washes—Again commercial advertising can 
probably be blamed for the number who erroneously 
marked this statement true: 72 per cent of the 10th 
graders, 69 per cent of the 11th graders, 51 per cent 
of the 12th graders. 

10. Tuberculosis can be inherited—The following 
thought so: 77 per cent of the 10th graders, 68 per cent 
of the 11th graders, 56 per cent of the 12th graders. 

11. A man has one rib fewer than a woman.—Fiity 
per cent of the freshmen thought so. 

12. An eruption of boils serves a definite purpose ™ 
that blood is purified through this eruption and dis- 
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Wealth- Sagety-Growth 


HE SERIES THAT TEACHES HEALTH— 
not for school only, but for the twenty-four hours of every day. The six 
books, by C. E. Turner and others, are designed to show children in Grades 
Three to Eight that health is fun; that it is their personal business; and that 
it will serve them at all times and in all places. New information and new 
problems, presented in a vivid, lively style, are introduced in relation to the 
child's expanding interests. Turner and Others’ Health—Safety—Growth 
series provides a rich, flexible program which embraces social studies, sci- 
ence, physical education, and a wide variety of meaningful health experi- 
ences. Use Growing Up, Keeping Safe and Well, Gaining Health, Cleanli- 
ness and Health Protection, Working for Community Health, and Building 


Healthy Bodies. 


D. C. Heath and Company e Boston 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


charge—The following percentage thought that boils 
served that purpose: 52 per cent of the 7th graders, 
57 per cent of the 10th graders, 53 per cent of the 11th 
graders. 

The five questions missed by the most people were: 

1. Deep breathing exercises are beneficial in that the 
oxygen intake of the blood is increased. (Missed by 
73 per cent of the total group. ) 

2. Whole bran is too rough for the average intestinal 
tract. (Missed by 72 per cent of total group.) 

3. The hair has a central cavity through which it is 
nourished. (Missed by 61 per cent of the whole 
group. ) 

4. It is more dangerous to prick oneself with a pin 
than a needle. (Missed by 60 per cent of the entire 
group. ) 

5. It is not possible to nourish the skin by rubbing 
in creams and oils. (Missed by 78 per cent of entire 
group. ) 

The five questions answered correctly by the most 
people were: 

1. Glasses, make the eyes weaker. (Missed by 6 per 
cent of the entire group. ) 

2. Milk is an exceedingly valuable article of diet for 
every individual from the infant to the aged. (Missed 
by 7 per cent of the entire group.) 

3. Give a child all the food he wants and he will 
never suffer from malnutrition. (Missed by 11 per 
cent of the entire group.) 

4. Baby teeth are of little importance because they 
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are soon lost. (Missed by 11 per cent of the entire 
group. ) 

5. Cold cream causes an increased hair growth. 
(Missed by 14 per cent of the entire group. ) 

The most difficult questions for the different groups 
were : 

1. 7th graders—Unpleasant breath can be cured by 
a mouth wash. (Missed by 90 per cent.) 

2. 8th graders—Our standardized age, height, and 
weight tables are safe guides for determining a child's 
correct weight. (Missed by 85 per cent. ) 

3. 9th graders—Unpleasant breath can be cured by 
a mouth wash. (Missed by 86 per cent.) 

4. 10th graders—Deep-breathing exercises are bene- 
ficial in that the oxygen intake of the blood is in- 


‘creased. (Missed by 75 per cent.) 


5. 11th graders—Whole bran is too rough for the 
average intestinal tract. (Missed by 76 per cent.) 

6. 12th graders—-Same question as above. (Missed 
by 84 per cent.) 

7. College seniors—-Same question as above. (Missed 
by 61 per cent.) . 

8. Faculty—Deep-breathing exercises are beneficial 
in that the oxygen intake of the blood is increased. 
(Missed by 69 per cent.) 

The radio, billboards, and newspapers may well be 
recognized as powerful propaganda agents. They are 
dramatic and colorful in their approach and not both- 
ered with timidity in their appeal to the innumerable 
John K’s. If schools are to give scientific facts to the 
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present and future citizens, equal, or better, methods 
must be employed. That educational learnings have 
not influenced our educated people as much as the 
commercial vehicles is indicated’ in this study: The 
amount of information given by the educational insti- 
tutions is seldom at fault, but the ability of the public 
to discriminate between scientific facts and “‘claims”’ is 
rather alarming. This responsibility must be recog- 
nized by our educational organizations and our meth- 
ods of transmitting facts “modernized.” With the re- 
sults of a sampling true-false test such as this we con- 
tinue to wonder -if we have departed so far from the 
class of “duldring squanks.” »« 


Do You Use Films? 


(Continued from Page 8) 


their organization. Your school or Visual Extension 
Division can secure these films for you. 


There are several valuable and interesting reports of 
the development of the educational motion picture 
projects published by the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. These pam- 
phlets and books should be read by every teacher 
wishing to use the medium of motion pictures in teach- 
ing. They have studied and reported on the impor- 
tance of satisfactory projection equipment, proper room 
ventilation, etc., for the showing of educational pic- 
tures, and have shown ways by which pictures can be 
adapted to the modern school curriculum. It is up to 
the teacher to make intelligent use of the motion pic- 
ture. These publications are ordinarily available 
through school, extension division, or community 
public libraries. 


There are also many catalogues from commercial 
firms. Some of these comprise the following list. To 
obtain films, consult your local dealer. 

American Film Center, 43 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. (This company has a large rental 
bureau ready to serve all schools from east to west 
with agencies in many large cities. ) 

Eastman Classroom Films, Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, New York. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-fifth 
Avenue, Long Island City, New Jersey. 

Films Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 46th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Motion Picture Bureau, National Council, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington, D. C. 

. Pictorial Film Library, Inc., RKO Building, Radio 
City, New York City. 

A. G. Spalding and Bros., 105 Nassau Street, New 

York City. 


F YOU find a need for a new film to be made, think 
of ways of having it done. Work out a script. -Le 
the Visual Aids Committee of the N.S.W.A, help you, 
Keep us informed if a film on a physical education 
subject is being produced. We are in touch with aj] 
the Sports Committee’s motion picture representatives. 
our aim is to be a clearing house of films in process 
of being made, and to keep you informed of new films 
available for the teaching of activities. 

Let us reiterate that much work remains to be done 
in this aspect of visual aids. It is important that de. 
partments of physical education should assume a ma. 
jor role in this work, since the very nature of the 
subject is so peculiarly adapted to the use of visual 
aids in actual instruction. More and better films are 
needed. More extensive and better mechanical equip- 
ment must be placed at the disposal of teachers. 
Critical analysis in the evaluation of available films js 
a crying need. While motion picture films cannot 
take the place of teacher, text, or actual student par- 
ticipation, they have, nevertheless, proved their real 
worth, and the future undoubtedly will see a great 


increase in their use. na 


Speedball 


(Continued from Page 15) 


certain modifications in the size of the field and in 
the length of playing time are recommended for younger 
girls. If the game is to retain its unique qualities, 
however, the field must not be shortened to such an ex- 
tent that the use of the punt as a means of “speeding 
the ball” is eliminated. Where the punt is used to ad- 
vantage, playefs must keep spread out and so utilize 
the entire playing surface. At the same time, the work 
of the various players is lightened as these long kicks 
reduce the distance which each must travel to perform 
adequately her duties to the team. 


Although the official game of speedball requires 
eleven players on each team, a very interesting modifi- 
cation of the game can be played with eight on a side. 
A field 75 by 40 yards should be maximum size for 
this game for sen‘or high school or college girls. The 
plan of play may be most readily described by means 
of diagrams. As may be seen in Figure 1, the offensive 
team consists of five forwards and three defense players. 
Since the goal keeper has no special privileges, any 
defensive player may take this position or may shift 
to one s‘de of the field or the other as need arises. Since 
there are only three defensive players it is hardly safe 
for any of them to leave her own half of the field. Thus 
it is necessary for the forwards to depend upon them- 
selves alone in scoring territory. Should these for- 
wards lose the ball, the two inners especially should 
drop back quickly and attempt to recover it. If the 
opponents succeed in getting off a long punt, the inners 
should continue to fall back into position to receive the 
ball from their own defense and relay it to the other 
forwards Figure 2 shows this formation. Figure 2 
shows also the position of defensive players when the 
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ball is in the opponents’ half of the field. From this 
jine-up: it is possible to move to intercept the ball or 
to attempt to break up the apenas Play. 

This eight-player speedball is interesting in that all 
members of the team play the ball often and scores are 
made frequently. The motto of the team should be to 
score more often than do the opponents because not 
even a resourceful and ingenious three-man defense 
can consistently prevent scoring by a five-man attack. 

Whether the speedball that you play is the official 
game on a full-sized field or some adaptation better 
suited to your local situation, each and every player 
should find joy in the vigorous action, in the oppor- 
tunity,to use the many’ skills, and in devising new 
combinations for “speeding the ball.” ne 


The College Program 


(Continued from Page 4) 


needs, minerals and vitamins, meal planning, and food 
needs of young people of various age levels such as in- 
fant feeding, pre-school feeding, elementary school feed- 
ing, feeding of the adolescent, school lunches, and final- 
ly nutrition as a national problem. 


From these latter two courses the student secures a 
comprehensive understanding of the necessity for pro- 
viding a healthful environment in home, school, and 
community ; an understanding of the public and gov- 
ernmental services essential to maintaining a healthful 
community and an acquaintanceship with the problems 
of the control of communicable diseases. Secondly, he 
receives training in the understanding of his own body 
and the importance of personal hygiene and proper 
nutrition. Besides knowing what things are good for 
his health, he has the opportunity of establishing good 
health habits while in college. 


An Adequate Dietary Service for Those Who Live in 


College Buildings 
The college that provides dormitories for students 
needs also to maintain dining rooms. The prepara- 
tion of the food for the dining rooms should be done 
under the guidance of a person who is well trained 
in food preparation, nutrition, and hygiene. We have 
found that students who live in college-controlled build- 
ings and dine at a dining room where the food is pre- 
pared by a person. who has the training suggested above 
have a much better record of health and school attend- 
ance than those who live under varying conditions and 
without the supervision of expert dietitians. Under 
supervision the food is selected scientifically, prepared 
by people who are free from disease, and served in a 
sanitary manner and in proper proportion. It ap- 
pears too that regular hours of eating and sleeping 
add to personal health and vigor. This regularity can 

be attained only under supervision. 


Conclusion 
Because we have dealt very hurriedly and quite 
briefly with a wide field of health and physical fitness as 
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SPECIALLY-DESIGNED 
TRAINING SHOES 


to meet every demand of the 


These shoes have become standard in military 
training camps and schools throughout the country. 
e armed services cannot take chances of foot 


and leg injuries among men being conditioned for 
combat. 


BROOKS has risen to the emer- 
gency to produce the best and 
most diversified line of physical 
training shoes ever to bear the 
BROOKS name—truly, “The 
Finest in Athletic Foot- 
wear.” Send today for 
the new BROOKS 
catalog . 
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Only priority orders for the war effort are 


' accepted at present. 
BROOKS 
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BROOKS Gym 
SANDALS 


These barefoot sandals are the 
very thing to answer your in- 
door Gym Shoe problem. 

They are not rationed, made 
of suede leather, all 
sizes, narrow and 
medium widths, 


All orders shipped PRICE 
through our nearest 
distributor. $] .00 
WRITE FOR PAIR 
DETAILS 


Minimum Shipment 
12 Pairs. 


Brooks Shoe Mig. Co. 


58th and Market Sts. . . . . . PHILADELPHIA 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Offers fundamental training for young women in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
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Pleasant dormitories. 
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it applies to the college student, it may be helpful to 
summarize. 

Health education and physical fitness in the college 
begins with the physical examination and_ personal 
diagnosis. From then on the student is systematical- 
ly educated in health matters and provided with a con- 
tinuous health service. 

Health education embraces the information and 
habits acquired from an environment that has been pre- 
arranged and also from the systematic study of hygiene 
and nutrition. 

The health service includes infirmary care, hospitali- 
zation for surgical and critical cases, opportunity for 
counseling about physical and health matters, and finally 
the provision of healthful and sanitary living quarters 
and scientifically prepared diets. 

The physical fitness program is provided through a 
daily program schedule of exercises which are geared 
to games, so that there is a carry-over of recreational 
skills which are secured along with physical fitness »« 


The Andover Program 


(Continued from Page 9) 


to increase the heart and respiratory rate is maintained. 
To do these and to avoid overtiring many members of 
the group requires judgment and experience. It can- 
not be properly handled in a routine manner. 

Following these “warming up” and “wind” exer- 
cises, a group of exercises designed to strengthen the 
abdomen, shoulders, arms, and back are given in rota- 
tion; that is, a sequence from abdomen to back to arm 
exercises is used rather than a group of four or five 
back exercises and then a series of abdominal exer- 
cises. In that way monotony and fatigue can be avoided 
and yet a fast pace can be maintained. The number 
and variety of exercises which are satisfactory are legion. 
The following list is only intended as a suggestion as to 
what types are suitable. In the last analysis it is the 
pace and rhythm which are important. A number of 
other excellent exercises are readily available in a recent 
publication by Kiphuth.? 


Abdominal 


1. Sitting with the legs spread, hands behind neck, 
elbows back, the trunk bends forward with the elbows 
held back. This exercise is designed for the whole 
abdominal region but gives most work to the lower 
abdominal structure. 

2. The subject lies on his back. At the first com- 
imand of “Up and Over” the subject raises his trunk 
so that it is perpendicular to the ground; then, with a 
straight leg position, he tries to kick the ground in back 
of ‘him with 10 kicks. This exercise is also designed 
for the whole abdomen, but gives the most work to the 
upper abdominal structure. 


Arms 
1. Place the subject in side-leaning rest position, 
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with the body supported on one hand and foot on 
same side of the body; raise and lower the hips while 
sustaining the side-leaning rest position. . 
2. Push-ups. Subject is in the front-leaning reg 
sition. He then does body dips, placing chest pr chin 
almost to ground and returns to original position 4, 
pushing up on arms. 


Shoulders and Back 


1. The subject lies on his stomach with hands behinj 
neck, At the command of “Up” the subject raises thy 
head, chest, and elbows as far as he is able, in trun} 
extension, 20 times. 

2. The subject lies on his stomach with arms ¢. 
tended to the side at shoulder height. At the commang 
of “Up” the body is brought up into a swan position 
with the hands, arms, chest, head, and feet of the 
ground, 20 times. 

Directly after this group of exercises, a few minute 
are spent on a sequence of naturalized activities at, 
fast pace: tumbling, running, crawling, jumping, an( 
climbing are used. A simple obstacle course which 
incorporates several opportunities for these activities 
may be built; as a group becomes better conditioned, 
the length of this course may be increased. 

A half hour five days a week spent on such a pro- 
gram cannot help but vastly improve fitness; runs 
which were exhausting and “push-ups” which were in- 
tolerable increasingly become less and less difficult and 
the heart and lungs show less and less evidence 0 
strain. It is vital that such a program start slowly, and 
it is just as important that more and more work anda 
faster and faster pace be used; experience, interest, 
and intelligent observation of the group will make for 
success. 

References 

1. Gallagher, J. R., and L. Brouha, “A Simple Method of 
Testing the Physical Fitness of Boys,” Research Quarterly, 
14:1 (March, 1943) 23-30. 


2. Kiphuth, Robert, How to Be Fit (New Haven, Conn: 
Yale University Press, 1942). 


Planning for Results 
(Continued from Page 20) 


minutes before a doctor could arrive? 

a. Severe bleeding (do you know the pressure points 
to stop bleeding ?) 

b. Breathing stopped (do you know how to give 
artificial respiration ?) 

c. Poison (do you know the “dilute and vomit” prin- 
ciple ?) 

d. Shock (do you know how to prevent or give 
first aid for shock, which kills as many people as acc 
dents themselves do—‘position, heat, and_ 
lants”’ ?) 

Do you know how dangerous it is to move a Vic 
tim—that it is better ta “treat for shock and call the 
doctor ?” 

8. Do you know the safety points in lifting or caf 
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2 Do you know pedestrian safety, 


ane heavy objects 
rying . pull a person to safety from deep 


and how to tow or 
water: 
y, Have you gained sufficient strength and endur- 
nee al that you can go through a day of work or 
a 1 


study without undue fatigue ? 


10. Have you gained sufficient strength and endur- 


so that you can take part in strenuous exercise 


ance 

ied more than a pleasant feeling of physical tired- 

ness 

Obstacle Course Construction 
(Continued from Page 18) 

Order Finish Starting Net 

mic No. Time Time Running 
Time 

i AS 3:27 3:27 

2 Al | 3:31 

3 A9 

4 AS 

31 A35 4:33 1:00 3:33 

2 A42 4:34 1:00 3:34 

33 

34 


~ By writing in the finished times, next to the order 
oi the finish, and then filling in the contestants’ time, 
the net running time can easily be computed. 


Additional Suggestions 

It is a good policy to make short breaks and clear 
the obstacle course of contestants occasionally. This 
may take 3 to 7 minutes, depending upon the length 
of the obstacle course. It will permit a quick checkup 
between the two recorders on the finish line and the 
recorder at the start. By using letters of the alphabet 
in connection with the numbers, it is easy to separate 
groups, such as battalions or classes. 

It is important that the timer and his assisting re- 
corder be the cool-headed type. Contestants may 
bunch up at the finish, and if the officials freeze men- 
tally, it is easy to make a mess of it. Contestants can 
figure out their own running time, if they know their 
starting time, and listen for their finish time as it is 
called out. 


General Suggestions 

During our twelve months of experience in planning, 
constructing and operating obstacle courses, we have 
learned several lessons that may be of value to others. 
The complete standardization of obstacle courses is not 
advisable because local conditions must be considered. 
Streams, hills, trees, rocks, and other natural ob- 
stacles should be used to advantage. However, ex- 
perience has shown that certain obstacles should be 
eliminated, because of extreme hazards and of little 
value in training and conditioning. Here are some 
points to keep in mind when determining the order of 
obstacles. 

1. The first 2 to 4 obstacles should be fairly easy, 
to avoid any bottlenecks. 

2. The last 2 or 3 obstacles should not be too diffi- 
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cult and should not be high-climbing obstacles, in order 
to avoid injuries and falls when contestants are fatigued. 

3. Obstacles should vary somewhat as to group 
muscles used; that is, if one obstacle is a climbing ob- 
stacle, where the use of the shoulder and the arms par- 
ticularly come into play, the following obstacle should 
stress, primarily, the use of the legs. 

4. The ideal distance between obstacles is from 20 
to 30 yards. 

5. After running the course, the contestant should 
walk around until fairly rested. 

6. No drinking of water should be permitted until 
contestants are well rested. 

7. Contestants who have difficulty in certain ob- 
stacles should have special instruction on the proper 
way to negotiate these obstacles. 


Suggestions for Constructing Obstacle Course 

1. The course should be wide enough and the ob- 
stacles so built as to allow from 6 to 8 boys to run at 
one time. This will permit keener competition. 

2. The lanes for the first 2 or 3 obstacles should be 
wider than those that follow, to permit 6 or 8 boys 
to run abreast. As the race continues, the contestants 
will tend to scatter along the course and there will be 
no further need for wide obstacles. 

3. The obstacles should be built firmly. Peeled logs 
6 to 8 inches in diameter are ideal for many of the 
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obstacles. Use of logs gives the course a naturally 
rustic appearance and will also reduce expense. 

4. Sharp points and corners should be eliminated. 
Landing places from jumps or vaults should have sand 
or sawdust, to prevent injuries. 

5. The course should be constructed and marked so 
that it will be impossible to sidestep or detour ob- 
stacles. Signs should be placed to clarify any doubt- 
ful route. 

6. If possible, the start and the finish of the course 
should be so planned, to allow one official to control 
both start and finish. A horseshoe-shaped course or 
one shaped in a figure 8 will definitely permit this, 

7. If some of the obstacles prove too difficult for the 
contestants, an alternate course around the obstacles 
should be constructed; this alternate course should 
take more time to cover than the time required for 
going over the obstacles. 


Suggestions for Order of Obstacles 

Hurdle (2% feet). 

Fence vault (414 feet). 

Log balance run. 

Wall climb (7 to 8 feet). 

Dodge run. 

Bear trap. 

. Under-cover run with deep sand as base. (4 
feet high, 60 feet long). 

8. Hand-over-hand walk (9 feet high, 15 to 20 feet 
long). 

9. Under, over, under. 

10. Jungle maze. 

11. High knee-action run. 

12. Rope swings. 

13. Tunnels (2% feet high). 

14. Fence climb (14 feet to 18 feet). 

15. Straddle run. 

16. Monkey climb. (Horizontal rope stretched 
across a sand pit 20 feet long and 7 feet high. Hands 
and feet used in hanging position, upside down). 

17. A checkerboard run. 

18. Under, over, under. 

19. Hurdle. 

Another good obstacle is the cargo net climb, about 
18 feet high. However, nets may be difficult to ob- 
tain at this time. The age of the contestants must be 
considered in building the obstacle course. If the 
course is built for boys of junior high school age. 
naturally, the course should be much shorter and some 
obstacles lower. The length of the run assigned, of 
necessity, must depend upon the condition and age of 
the contestants. oe 
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Midwest District + 
Association News 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 


Dr. Randolph W. Webster, Acting Dean, School of Physical 
Education, West Virginia University, was elected President of 
the West Virginia Physical Education Association at the an- 
nual meeting in Charleston, October 29, 1943. He succeeded 
Miss Mary White, Department of Physical Education, Fair- 
mont State Teachers College. Elected first, second, and third 
Vice-Presidents were Misses Jeanette M. Johnson, Rowena 
Fisher, and Louise M. McDonough. 

The program of the annual meeting included panel discus- 
sions of intramurals for boys and of women’s directing boys’ 
physical education during the present emergency. A demon- 
stration of elementary school rhythm work was presented. 

Every woman at Fairmont State Teachers College is en- 
rolled in the physical education program. A women’s swim- 
ming club has been organized under the direction of Miss 
Ernestine Troemel. The group is preparing program material 
of synchronized swimming. 

-At West Virginia University the physical education school 
is training over 1,300 students. In addition to the regular civ- 
ilian students this group includes Army Air Cadets, members 
of the Army Specialized Training Unit, and pre-medical stu- 
dents for the Army and Navy. 

Marion County Physical Education Association has begun 
winter activities with a meeting at Fairmont State Teachers 
College. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Guy S. Lowman—1877-1943 

In the death of Guy S. Lowman on September 14, 1943, the 
University of Wisconsin suffered the loss of one of its most 
respected members. Twenty-six years of his life were spent 
on this campus as director of the course in physical educa- 
tion. During this period, at various times, he served the Uni- 
versity as football, baseball, and basketball coach. 

He was born at Griswold, Iowa, in 1877 and obtained the 
preparation for his life work at Drake University, Iowa State 
Teachers College, the School of Physical Education, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and attended summer schools at Harvard 
and Springfield. 

Before coming to Wisconsin he had served as director of 
physical education and athletic coach in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, Kansas State College, Warrensburg, Missouri, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, University of Alabama, and the University of 


Indiana. He was author of a text on practical football and - 


many articles dealing with the physical education field. 

He held membership in the national societies concerned with 
his field, including the Council of the National and the Mid- 
west Physical Education Associations. In 1935 he was presi- 
dent of the Midwest Physical Education Association. In 1938 
this organization honored him with the award, “Fellow in 
Physical Education,” given annually for distinguished service 
in his field. 

Students always considered it a privilege to be associated 
with him, and the realization of the many valuable lessons of 
sportsmanship and fair play which he taught them were deeply 
appreciated in later years. Although he appeared to many to 
be stern, he had a heart of gold. He was kind and warm- 
hearted, and he would fight for his men to the finish if he 
considered them to be in the right. His record as an admin- 
istrator, teacher, and coach is a monument to his work and 
the ideals for which he stood. The entire field of physical edu- 
cation and college athletics suffers a real loss in the passing of 
Guy S. Lowman, and particularly is this felt in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at the University. 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


GEORGIA . ; : By Alethea H. Whitney 

Mr. B. R. Littlejohn, Princiont of Rose Hill Grammar 
School in Columbus, reports the successful operation of a 
planned recreation program arranged for the school with the 
help of the City Recreation Department. February will bring 
the completion of a year’s trial of the program, during which 
time there has been, in addition to the increase in the physical 
fitness of. the children, a marked reduction in truancy and ab- 
sences in general. The plan provides for three 30-minute 
supervised play periods each week for every child, outdoors 
whenever possible. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, has increased the requirement 
in physical education from three to five hours a week for fresh- 
men, sophomores, and juniors. Two hours can be fulfilled by 
unsupervised activities such as skating, bicycling, and walking. 
The department of physical education has also added a course 
in the fundamentals of movement which has been required of 
all freshmen this fall. A demonstration of the activities taught 
in this course was given on November 23, followed by folk 
dancing for all. 


MISSISSIPPI By Ethel Cain 

The biggest news from Sinise at this time is the ap- 
pointment of the State Supervisor of Physical Education. Rus- 
sell Lyons, formerly Director of Physical Education at Missis- 
sippi Southern College, has been appointed to this job. Be- 
cause of the experience Mr. Lyons has had with all sizes and 
types of schools at different education levels, he should be 
able to understand all the physical education problems of the 
State. 

The Mississippi Association of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion has divided the state into ten regional districts, hoping, 
through regional representatives, to make more progress in 
physical education. Physical fitness manuals are being sent to 
each regional representative to be sold to physical education 
directors throughout the region. The regional representatives 
are: Southeast, Don Cowart, Purvis; Gulf Coast, J. H. Napier, 
Picayune; Delta, Bob Williams, Boyle; North Central, J. C. 
Hathorn, Grenada; Middle Mississippi, Gycelle Tynes, Terry; 
Southwest, C. C. Moore, McComb; East Central, J. O. Brown, 
Meridian; Northwest, B. J. Chain, Olive Branch; Big Black, 
L. W. Johnson, Carthage; Northeast, Doss Fulton, Starkville. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . By Julia Post 

Hockey was introduced into the nants program at Lime- 
stone College this fall. Limestone has adopted a three-year 
physical education requirement for the duration of the war. 
The purpose of the newly formed Faculty Health Committee 
is to plan, develop, and direct a health program for the college. 

A joint faculty student committee on health has been organ- 
ized at Winthrop College, and it is planning to study health 
problems on the campus. A Victory Corps group is being or- 
ganized for physical fitness in continuation of the program be- 
gun last year. An emblem is to be awarded to those partici- 
pating in the program and meeting the standards for fitness 
which have been set up. 


TENNESSEE ; By Catherine Allen 

The health and shenlie’ shanties section of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association opened its annual session with a 
banquet, honoring Dr. Frederick Maroney of Brooklyn College 
and Dr. C. C. Wilson of Teachers College. The emphasis of 
the entire convention was upon war and post-war problems in 
the profession. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected: Miss Mae Iddins, 
Chairman, Carson Newman College; Mr. Frank L. Cheney, 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Thomas Andrew Storey was born in Burden, 
Kansas, January 25, 1875; died October 27, 1943, at 
Atlanta, Georgia. He was married in 1899 to Parnie 
QO. Hamilton; to this union three children were born— 
Margaret, Parnie, Marian. 

Dr. Storey received the following degrees: A.B., 
Stanford, 1896; M.A., Stanford, 1900; Ph.D., Stanford, 
1902; M.D., Harvard, 1905. Among his more important 
professional activities were: Professor of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Stanford, 1902-1906; Director of 
Physical Education in the Hygiene Department, New 
York University, 1906-26; General Director of School 
of Hygiene and Physical Education, Stanford, 1926-40; 
Field Representative of the American Social Hygiene 
Association and U. S. Public Health Service, 1941 until 
his death. 

Dr. Storey was a member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, American Student Health Association (president 
1925-27), American Public Health Association, Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education, and the American 
Physical Education Association. In addition he was 
Secretary-General and Editor of the proceedings of the 
Fourth International Conference on School Hygiene, 
and Executive Secretary, Interdepartmental Social Hy- 
giene Board, 1918-21. He was awarded a medal of 
honor in recognition of distinguished service by the 
American Physical Education Association, and also re- 
ceived the Luther Gulick medal for distinguished service 
in physical education and allied fields. 

Dr. Storey possessed fine personal and professional 
characteristics. He was quiet, unassuming, and had a 
rare quality of intense loyalty to both his personal and 
professional ideals. His most potent centribution to 
the field of health was his philosophical approach to 
hygiene instruction. As a biologist, he recognized the 
necessity for the integration of all the determining fac- 
tors of health if the programs in hygiene and physical 
education were to be most effective. His work at New 
York University was an example of the application of 
this principle. 

When Dr. Storey returned to Stanford University, 
it was to establish a School of Hygiene and Physical 
Education. Here he had an opportunity to apply his 
ideal of adequate training and experience for the teacher 
of hygiene and physical education as a sound basis for 
a professional career. 

His professional services to his chosen field were 
numerous. But his more precious contribution to life 
was his fine spirit. The world was better because he 
passed this way.—By Walter H. Brown, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Vice Chairman, Tennessee Department of Public Health, Rog- 
ersville, Tenn.; Miss Mary Mohon, Sec.-Treas., Knoxville 
High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The Modern Dance Club of the University of Tennessee has 
an active membership of over one hundred girls. The Club 
has divided into groups for composition, all meeting, however, 
in one auditorium at one time. The membership is composed 
of physical education majors and all other interested students. 

Several hundred Army engineers are in training at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Among the subjects they are taking is 
daily physical training which is handled by the regular univer- 
sity staff. 

The Physical Education Department for Men at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee is handling the physical training for three 
branches of the service at the present time. 


Officers for 1943-44 in eastern Tennessee are: 
President: Miss Mae Iddins, Carson Newman College, Jef- 
ferson City, Tennessee. 


Vice-President: Mr. Frank L. Cheney, County Health De- 
partment, Rogersville, Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Mary Mohon, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


FLORIDA 
Mr. E. Benton Salt of the University of Florida has been 
loaned to the State Department of Education to serve in the 
capacity of State Director of Health and Physical Education jn 
the absence of Mr. Joe Hall, now in the Navy. Mr. Sah 
should be addressed at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Miss Mary Wyman, president of the Kentucky State Physi- 
cal Education Association is actively engaged in improving the 
status of physical education in the state. An informal meeting 
was held in the home of John Heldman, President-Elect. 

Moorehead State Teachers College has had two changes jn 
the women’s staff this fall. Miss Louise Caudill is enrolled jn 
the Medical School of the University of Louisville. Miss Nelle 
Walters has joined the WAVES. 


The U.S.O. has a new worker from Louisville’s Halleck 
Hall High School faculty. Miss Betty Mumpower’s new ad- 
dress is Ft. Pierce, Florida. She is the former state physical 
education assistant secretary. 

The fifth district of the Kentucky Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation met October 19 for dinner at 
the French Village in Louisville. Lieutenant Douglas Taylor, 
in charge of the physical fitness program at the University of 
Louisville, was the guest speaker. 

The Jefferson County Hockey Association started its season 
with a business meeting followed by a Rules Clinic. 

The purpose of the league is to promote good relations be- 
tween schools participating in the league and to make it pos- 
sible for highly skilled players to compete against girls of like 
ability. 

As in the past there will be two leagues, a high school and a 
college. The “Comets,” a team composed of graduates who still 
enjoy hockey, are continuing for their second year. 

The Rules Clinic held four meetings. Fifteen students at- 
tended throughout. The Clinic was conducted by Ester Bently 
of Louisville City Recreation Department, Sue Hall, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Mary Gratzer of Ursaline College, Louis- 
ville, and Margaret Durbin of Nazareth College, Louisville, 
and Bardstown, . Kentucky. 


Northwest District * 
+ Association News 


WASHINGTON By Helen G. Smith 


The Washington State Department of Education has ini- 
tiated a plan for in-service teachers’ training whereby any 
school that feels the need may call upon the State Institutions 
of Higher Learning for a clinic on whatever subjects seem to 
need assistance. The members of the staff of the physical 
education department at the State College of Washington 
have been busy with calls from various towns in the eastern 
and central part of the state. It is encouraging that schools 
realize the need for in-service training in physical education. 
It has also been gratifying to those who have been on the 
visitation list to observe what worth-while programs some 
schools have. 

Army regulations have made many changes in the social life 
on the campus of the State College of Washington. With only 
one free night a week for dates, the coeds find themselves 
with much more time for extra-curricular activities. There 
has been a very definite increase in the number of girls turn- 
ing out for sports. Group houses are planning play hours for 
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themselves, or in conjunction with another house. The Wom- 
en’s Recreation Association put on an all-girl, hard-time dance 
which was highly successful. The weekly co-recreation pro- 
gram for both men and women has continued with added pop- 
ularity. Square dancing has been particularly well attended. 

The Seattle Council of Social Agencies, through the Division 
of Recreation, under the guidance of Miss Ruth Pease, held a 
meeting of professional workers in recreation at which Mr. 
Mark McCloskey was the speaker. Mr. McCloskey was also 
speaker for a large luncheon audience on “Priorities in Rec- 
reation.” 

The King County Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Association has issued its semi-annual “News Letter” 
under the chairmanship of Miss Eleanor Coombe. 

The State Department of Public Instruction, together with 
the State Department of Health, is sponsoring the use of the 
new Health Records throughout schools in the State of Wash- 
ington. To clarify the use of these records, two pamphlets 
have been issued, Handbook for the Medical Record Card, 
Handbook for the School Health Record. 

A Guide to the Development of the Health and Physical 
Education Curriculum has been issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It has been prepared by the State 
Committee for Health and Physical Education. Nine regional 
physical education committees have been appointed by the State 
Superintendent, Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, to devise plans 
for the extensive use of the Guide in schools. 


Southwest District + 


« Association News 


NEW MEXICO... .°. . . By Mary Thompson 

Leo L. Gleaves, head of the physical education department 
for women at the University of New Mexico, is on leave this 
semester. She is vacationing in Washington, D. C. 

At the annual meeting of the New Mexico High School 
Athletic Association in Albuquerque in October, R. P. 
Sweeney, Superintendent of Schools at Santa Fe, was elected 
President. The highlight of this meeting was the adoption of 
a competitive physical fitness program which will reach its 
climax at the state track meet next spring. The program was 
proposed by O. O. Sabin of Gallup, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Board of Control, as one to stimulate physical training by in- 
jecting the element of competition. The program will cul- 
minate with a pentathlon or decathlon at the state track meet. 

Lt. Commander L. W. Olds, Eleventh Naval District Physi- 
cal Training Officer, visited the University of New Mexico 
campus recently for inspection of physical training facilities 
and program. 

Jimmie Roberts, professional golfer from the Racine, Wis- 
consin, club was in Albuquerque in early November. He gave 
an excellent demonstration of trick shots at the University 
Public Golf course. He was on his way to California to do 
color shorts in Hollywood. 


CALIFORNIA a By Margaret King 

We would like to call to the profession’s attention /unda- 
mental Exercises for Physical Fitness by Claire Colestock and 
Dr. C. L. Lowman. The book, recently issued by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., is a supplement to the authors’ previous work, Correc- 
tive Physical Education for Groups, and contains an up-to-date 
definition of the problem of wartime physical fitness with cau- 
tions and practical suggestions. 

The Seventh Fall Conference of the Southern Section of the 
California Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, held November 20 at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, was a décided success from several angles. First, the 
registration list recorded some 463 names (estimated attend- 
ance 550) ; second, the conference had an excellent speaker in 
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the person of Mark McCloskey. His topic, “Implications of 
War and Peace to the Program of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation,” served as an excellent vehicle for getting 
over some good philosophy; third, the program seemed to sat- 
isfy the needs and interest of those in attendance. 

“War Work and Physical Fitness” was the topic of a fifteen- 
minute broadcast over KPPC, Pasadena, November 3, in which 
C. F. Martin, Claire Colestock, and Vaughan Cummings par- 
ticipated. The script emphasized the responsibility of the 
physical education staff in consulting with students and parents 
on the advisability of the student accepting part-time employ- 
ment, the selection of the right kind of work best suited to 
the physical ability of the student, and a check-up on the pro- 
gress of the student in the job in order to adjust his physical 
education program for best results. The value of continuing 
physical education was stressed. 

Sacramento Junior College women were hostesses to high 
school girls of Sacramento and near vicinity at a playday 
December 2. Girls attending played hockey and speedball. 
Schools invited to attend the after-school affair were: Mc- 
Klachy and Sacramento Senior High Schools of Sacramento; 
Grant Union of North Sacramento; Elk Grove High School. 

Pasadena women physical education teachers heard Dr. Ger- 
trude Laws discuss leadership at their October meeting. Dr. 
Laws pointed out the unique opportunity they have to develop 
leadership for democracy through skillful teaching in physical 
education classes. The group resolved to work definitely on 
specific suggestions made by Dr. Laws, with the objective of 
making each girl able to function more effectively in society. 

A revision of the Los Angeles course of study in physical 
education for the third grade has been completed and will be 
off the press by January, 1944. 

A swimming campaign with the slogan, “Every Sixth-Grade 
Boy and Girl a Swimmer,” is being planned for the spring by 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 

Giving boys of elementary school age a culminating experi- 
ence of participation in actual games competition after their 
physical education program in school, the Pasadena Depart- 
ment is conducting Saturday neighborhood leagues in baseball 
and later in touch football and basketball. The contests are 
played at the recreation center located at the junior high 
school athletic plants. 

Many Pasadena teachers have visited the Chest Clinic for 
chest x-ray examinations. Through the Pasadena Teachers’ 
Association an attempt is being made to have many more teach- 
ers take such an examination. 


New officers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the Utah Association are as follows: President, Lee Simmons, 
Salt Lake City; President-Elect, Helena B. Case, Ogden; 
Past-President, Leona Holbrook, B.Y.U.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bernice Moss, State Office; Members-at-Large, Oreta Hall, 
Logan, and H. B. Linford, Davis. The new members of the 
Executive Committee were selected by mail vote of members 
of the Association. The Executive Committee met on October 
23 and voted to publish a 1943-44 edition of “How We Do It 
In Utah Schools.” Helena B. Case of Ogden High is the 
editor. 


Leona Holbrook of the Brigham Young University, former 
Utah chairman of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
has been appointed Southwest District chairman for the same 
organization. Ardelle Carlson, Lincoln High School, Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed state chairman of N.S.W.A. She 
also has charge of the films for the National Soccer Committee. 

In spite of the teacher shortage, lack of gym shoes, curtailed 
travel, and equipment difficulties, the majority of schools are 
doing a good physical education job and are to be congratu- 
lated. 

Cedar City, Parowan, and Kanab have new climbing ropes 
in their gymnasiums. South Cache, Box Elder, Payson, Cedar 
City, Hurricane, Davis, Dixie, Granite, and Provo have ex- 
tended their physical education requirement to include seniors. 

Physical examinations were given last year to many more 
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high school students than ever before, and most of the schools 
are continuing the program this year. 

Blanding has reinstituted its physical education program 
which was discontinued last year for’ lack of teachers who 
could handle it. 

Green River High School has been forced to cancel inter- 
school athletics because of travel and a small student body. 
They are carrying on a fine intramural program within the 
school. 

Richfield has extended its physical education program this 
year to include most of the juniors and seniors. Heretofore 
freshmen and sophomores were the only students required to 
take physical education. 

Monte Bailey at Cedar City High is giving his junior and 
senior boys an excellent pre-induction physical fitness program. 
The proximity of the Army air cadets at the B.A.C. is an ef- 
fective motivating factor in getting good participation in the 
high school. 

South Sanpete elementary teachers are participating in a 
curriculum development program in physical education during 
the current year. 

Ruth Mumbord of the State Board of Health is conducting 
classes in safety education at Cedar City and at St. George. 
The groups are actively engaged in “energizing safety” in their 
respective communities. 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


A remarkable program of prevention and correction of pos- 
ture defects among babies and very small children is being car- 
ried out at the Well-baby Clinic at Children’s Hospital in San 
Francisco. Here guidance is given to parents in ways for 
caring for babies so as to prevent the development of poor 
body-mechanics habits. Parents are also instructed in the signs 
of incipient body mechanics defects so that adequate treatment 
can be instigated during those early years when greatest prog- 
ress can be made. 

Recent numbers of the Physiotherapy Review have reported 
some of the data on causes of foot defects and poor alignment 
of legs as observed among the babies at the Children’s Health 
Center. On the basis of these data several concrete sugges- 
tions for carrying babies, sleeping positions for babies, and 
discouragement of early sitting up on the part of the baby 
are presented. 

Two pamphlets, “Straight from the Start,” and, “Good Pos- 
ture for Babies and Runabouts,” prepared at the clinic, and 
published by the State of California, Department of Public 
Health, will be found very useful to parents of small children. 
Those of us in the field of therapeutics who have observed 
many body-mechanics defects with the reaction, “Why wasn't 
something done about this long ago?” will appreciate this con- 
tribution being made at the Well-baby Clinic at Children’s 
Hospital in San Francisco. 

Miss Ellen Kelly of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women at the University of Minnesota has been asked by 
the Executive Council of the American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion to represent the Therapeutic Section of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation on the 
Allied Council of the physiotherapy group. This council is 
composed of members of, many associations which have an in- 
terest in the field of physical therapy. Through meetings and 
correspondence the council fosters understanding and integra- 
tion of efforts among these agencies which are active in the 
field of therapeutics. 

Emphases in the physical education programs have changed 
in recent years under the impact of the war. The body-build- 
ing and therapeutic emphases have become immensely stronger. 


Many of our readers are making very valuable contributions jn 
somewhat new and unusual ways. Others of us faced with 
similar problems could profit by the experiences. Won't you 
as readers take the responsibility of sending in notes on valu. 
able programs with which you are acquainted, or of Calling the 
attention of the editor of this column to such programs so that 
she may contact those who are behind them. 

Virginia Shaw, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
ington, is Chairman of the Therapeutic Section; Alice Gantzer 
San Francisco Public Schools, is Secretary; and Ellen Kelly. 
University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, is News Editor fee 
1943-44. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, University of lowa 

Under the direction of Gertrude Lippincott, the Dance Club 
of Mount Holyoke College presented its first Open House 
Meeting of the season on October 19 at the college. The mem- 
bers of the club appeared in a technique demonstration designed 
to show the elements of body mechanics for dance and the 
steps in acquiring a simple vocabulary of dance movement. 
The creative side of the work was presented through improvi- 
sation on set themes. To conclude the program Mrs. Lippin- 
cott danced four dances, “Dance to Open the Program” (Kel- 
ty), “Figure of Bereavement” (Roberts) from the suite, “Diary 
from the World,” “And They Came to the Prairie,” (Kelty), 
and “The City” (arranged by Roberts) from the suite, “Amer- 
ican Scenes.” She was accompanied by Florence Kelty. 

As the first of a series of sessions with guest teachers, Mar- 
garet Hanna of Smith College taught a class for the members 
of the Dance Club on September 28. A program was given 
by the Dance Club before the Christmas holidays, with the 
date tentatively set for December 3. Miss Marie Heghinian, 
the former instructor in dance at Mount Holyoke, has trans- 
ferred her interests from dance to physiotherapy and is at pres- 
ent studying at the Warm Springs Foundation in Georgia. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


RULES AND EDITORIAL COMMITTEES 
June 1, 1943 


Anna Espenschade, Chairman, NSWA, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., Josephine Fiske, Chairman, Goucher 
College Baltimore 18, Md., Dorothy S. Beatty, Treasurer, 308 
Thornhill Road, Baltimore 12, Md., Dorothy Jackson, Canadian 
Rep., University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 


Aquatics 

Virginia S. Chamberlain, Chairman, Sargent College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Doris Armstrong, Boston Latin High School, 
Boston, Mass., Marjorie Camp, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ila—Adv., Grace Daviess, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—Adv., Gertrude Goss, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.—Ed. Rep., Barbara Hall, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Ed. Rep., Virginia Lee Horne, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass., Hilda Johnson, Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Mass.—Publicity, Harriett Graham McCormick, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N. Y. C., Catherine Riggs, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind—Adv., Helen Starr, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.—Bibliography, 
Virginia Dix Sterling, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
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cavima Creignton, Chairman, Alfred University, Alfred, N. 
y.. Mrs. Katherine Blanchard, Los Angeles City College, 855 
N. Vt. Ave., Los Angeles, Cal—Publicity, Mrs. Lazelle Wil- 
liams Dickens, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla—Publicity, Mrs. Margaret C. Barr, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Cal., Jane Drager, Hunter College, Park Ave. and 
68th St. N. Y. C. 2—Ed. Rep., Dorothy Flint, 102 South St., 
Gorham, Maine—Publicity, Dorothy Harrison, Randolph Ma- 
con College, Lynchburg, Virginia, Margaret Knowles, 743 Shel- 
don Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich.—Exhibit Material, Mrs. Ber- 
tha Leonard, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio—Films, Laura 
McAllister, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore——Ed. Rep., 
Dorothy Mohr, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa— 
Publicity, Ann Mullen, 1901 East 32nd St., Baltimore, Md.— 
Exhibit Material, Ann Norwat, 139 Harris Ave., Freeport, N. 
Y.—Publicity, Natalie Shepard, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio—Publicity, Helen Smith, 2153 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Publicity, Janet Wood, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, Ariz.—Bibliography. 


Badminton 

Marjorie Phillips, Chairman, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind, Margaret Bourne, University of Chicago, Ill—Kd. 
Rep., Ruth Emerson, Y.W.C.A., New Haven, Conn.—Films, 
Elizabeth Gilreath, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa—Adv., 
Marie Haidt, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.— 
Ed. Rep., Betty Hicks, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y.— 
Publicity, Florence Lawson, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
—Bibliography, Louise Payne, Wayne~ University, Detroit, 
Mich., Marian Russell, Purdue Univeristy, Lafayette, Ind— 
Ed. Rep., Gertrude Swift, Senior High School, Westfield, 
N. J.—Publicity. 

Basketball 

Wilhelmine Meissner, Chairman, Bayside High School, Bay- 
side, L. L, N. Y., Augusta Barnett, Asheville City Schools, 
Asheville, N. C.—Publicity, Rachel Benton, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md.—Ed. Rep., Barbara Crowe, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., Margaret Downing, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, San Francisco, Cal., Virginia Ellis, 
334 N. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, Mo—A.A.U. Contact, Jean 
Hodgkins, Horace Mann School, New York, N. Y.—Bibliogra- 
phy, Mrs. Cordelia B. Hunt, 317 Morgan St., Tampa, Florida— 
Assistant Bibliography, Hilda Johnson, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass.—Films, Wilhelmine Meissner, Bayside High 
School, Bayside, N. Y.—Interpretations, Helen Newland, Tor- 
rington, Wyoming, Marion Roger, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine, Jeanette Stein, 201 Pomerene Hall, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio—Assistant Ed. Rep. 

Advisory: Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., Rebekah Colberg, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R., Josephine Fiske, 
Goucher College, Baltimore 18, Md., Edith Gates, National 
Board, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., Flor- 
ence Hupprich, WNORC, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, Dorothy Jackson, University of Toronto, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Bowling 

Mrs. William H. Zang, Chairman, Y.W.C.A., New Haven, 11, 
Conn., Dorothy Deach, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Mildred Lucey, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., Mary McKee, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
Kathleen Middleswart, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn., Loize Montgomery, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., Marion Reeder, University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 


Fencing 
Stella Fox, Chairman, Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., N. Y. 
C. 2—Bibliography, Martha Bryan, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, Harriet C. Clarke, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
—Ed. Rep., Helene Mayer, Mills College, California—Films. 
Selma Miller, 1515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.—Guide, 
Marge Michel, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
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—Publicity, Jeanette Schlottman, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, Joseph Smith, Brooklyn College, N. 
Y. C.—Advisory. 

: Field Hockey 

Bessie Rudd, Chairman, Pembroke College, Providence, 6, 

USFHA Appointments: Margaret Cornwell, 536 Overhill 
Drive, University City, Mo., Lucy Jane Hedberg, 553 Lincoln 
Ave., Winnetka, IIl., Jessica Hopkins, 2334 Roxboro Rd., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Louise Orr, 331 Granklin Ave., Chelten- 
ham, Pa. Dorothy Sullivan, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., Cynthia Wesson, Cotuit, Mass. 

NSWA Appointments: Virginia Bourguardez, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Texas, Gertrude Goss, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., Marjorie Harrowell, Laurel School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Bald- 
win, L. I., N. Y., Marion L. Newson, 1449 Evergreen Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J., Natalie Smith, Duke University, Durham, 
©. 

Goif 

Emma Waterman, Chairman, 34-06 S8lst Street, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., Leonore Alway, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land, N. Y., Warrine Eastburn, WAVES, USNR, Hunter 
College, Bronx, N. Y.—Advisory, Mrs. Stewart Hanley, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., Helen Margaret Rob- 
bins, Goose Creek Independent School District, Goose Creek, 
Texas. 

Lacrosse 

Grace Felker, Chairman, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H, Louise Burbeck, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., Susanne Cross, Washington Lane, Jenkintown, 
Pa.—USLA, Helen Hutt, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, Martha Butler Klug, Kew Forest School, Forest Hills, 
N. Y., Agneta Powell, Bala Apartments, Bala, Pa.—Ed. Rep. 


Central District «+ 
« Association News 


1OWA 


The physical education section of the South Central District 
had one of its most successful meetings October 9 at Creston. 
The speaker was Mr. Vee Green, football coach of Drake. 
The film, “Fit to Live and Fit to Fight,” was shown. Miss 
Unity Hixenbaugh of Creston was elected chairman and Mr. 
Marion Wilson of Villisca co-chairman. 

The film, “Fit. to Live and Fit to Fight,” is now available 
for showing. This is a film taken in the spring of 1943 of 
typical physical education classes in Iowa high schools and may 
be procured from the Department of Visual Education, State 
University of Iowa. It is sponsored by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Plans are under way for the writing of a new and better 
program of boys’ physical education for the State of Iowa. 
Chapter committees met in Des Moines on November 4 for 
the purpose of presenting their chapters to the central commit- 
tee who will then edit them. It was planned that the program 
would be ready for publication by the end of 1943. 

Many county physical fitness meetings have been held this 
fall to instruct the physical education teachers on methods and 
programs which they may use to meet the requirements in phys- 
ical education. Many counties had their meetings last fall. 

New officers of the Iowa Physical Education Association 
are: President, Dave Armbruster, Iowa City; President-Elect, 
Roy More, Creston; Ist Vice-President, Theresa Anderson, 
Des Moines; 2nd Vice-President, Fred Cooper, Ft. Dodge; 
Secretery, Beulah Brown, Des Moines; Treasurer, Leslie 
Bollman, Ottumwa. 


By Dorothy Humiston 
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Marjorie Camp of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Iowa, and associated with Barbara 
Ellen Joy in the Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin, reports 
the participation of the campers in a “work experience” on a 
neighboring farm which entailed the weeding of 24 acres of 
rutabagas. The rows were a quarter of a mile long; however 
the results were very satisfactory both to the farm and to the 
campers. 

The British War Relief sent samples of toys desired, and 
many attractive stuffed animals, caps, mittens, and jackets 
were made by the children for English children. Other groups 
might be interested in obtaining information and directions 
from The British War Relief Society, New York, New York. 


Open houses at the Women’s Gymnasium for University - 


students and service men are a new feature at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Sponsored by the Women’s Recreation Asso- 
ciation, the open houses are held each Saturday night and fea- 
ture co-recreational swimming, badminton, aerial darts, volley- 
ball, table tennis, and table games. A refreshment booth serves 
to make the evening completely social. 

W. R. A. Tennis Club recently sponsored a mixed -doubles 
tournament for members and service men. 

Hick Hawks, a square dance group at Iowa, sponsors all- 
university square dances. A group of fifty enthusiastic dancers 
meet weekly to “swing on the corner.” 

A Golf Club has been organized this year under the leader- 
ship of Ann Casey, former Iowa State Golf Champion and 
nationally rated golfer. Ann is a senior physical education ma- 
jor at Iowa. The club meets weekly for instruction and play. 
A handicap tournament concluded the season. 

Two WSUI radio broadcasts of interest to physical educa- 
tors are “Keeping Fit for Victory,” an exercise program for 
housewives, at 9:45 Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; and 
“Recreation Roundtable,” news and discussion of campus rec- 
reation projects sponsored by W. R. A. “Keeping Fit for 
Victory” is presented by Margaret Mordy of the physical edu- 
cation department and “Recreation Roundtable” features stu- 
dent leaders in interviews and discussion groups. 

The “Double V” war-work program (Victory in War, Vic- 
tory in Peace) at the University of Iowa has had an impres- 
sive beginning this year. The three-fold program, informa- 
tion, service, and health, has enlisted almost every university 
woman. Nine hundred women have volunteered to give from 
two to four hours a week in various types of service such as 
hospital service, children’s hospital recreation, church recrea- 
tion for service men, recreational leadership in the community 
center, and leadership of after-school playground programs at 
the schools, Girl Scout activities, Red Cross production, host- 
ess work at U.S.O., and office work. Each girl is assigned 
regular duty in the area for which she registered. The rec- 
reation projects are being carried out by the Women’s Rec- 
reatios Association and staff of the Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Department. Dr. Elizabeth Halsey is faculty chairman 
of the Women’s Work in War Committee, Miss Margaret 
Mordy is W.R.A. advisor, Miss Marjorie Camp is advisor 
for the Girl Scout volunteer program, Miss Miriam Taylor, 
for the recreation center, and Miss Jane Fink of the Iowa 
City Public Schools is advisor of the playground program. 
Mrs. Lois Hamilton Perrin, children’s hospital recreation di- 
rector and graduate of the physical education department at 
S.U.I. is advisor for that program. 

Miss Marjorie Camp recently attended the American Camp- 
ing Association annual workship at Sunset Camp, Bartlett, 
Illinois, where she was a resource person and chairman of a 
discussion group on “Meeting Wartime Opportunities in Camp- 
ing.” 

The Women’s Intramural season at Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, has started with unusual enthusiasm this year, and 
from an entire enrollment of 320 women, 125 are out for 
hackey inter-house games. 

The intramural plan is based on our residential setup. This 
consists of six buildings having an average of 50 women in 
each, and 20 in a smaller residence. Each house at the open- 
ing of college elects a sports captain who has charge of all 


tournaments in her building, and who is responsible ty the 
Student Intramural Chairman. 

The sports captains and chairman are members of the 
W.A.A. Board. All tournament games are under studen 
leadership, with one of the Women’s Physical Education stag 
as advisor and referee of final games. 

A large intramural chart includes the name of every woman 
in college and a record of her intramural participation is listed 
under her house name. 

As each tournament closes, the winning house receives , 
traveling trophy. At the end of the year, the house Winning 
the greatest number of tournaments, and having the large 
participation, receives an honor plaque; thus house loyalty 4 
emphasized rather than working for individual awards, 

During one recent year, 95 per cent of the girls enrolled 
in college participated in one or more tournaments which 
comprise the following: hockey, tennis, swimming, archery 
basketball, volleyball, badminton, table tennis, and dance, 

The dance intramural, which is held in the spring is most 
exciting. Each house decides upon a theme (usually related 
to some college experience of that year). This idea is worked 
out in dance and pantomime, with appropriate costumes and 
music. A small amount of money is allowed for expenses, s0 
costumes must be planned with care and ingenuity. Each 
house is allowed twenty-five minutes on the piogram. 

Judges decide upon the winning number by considering: 
suitability and originality of theme, dance technique, appropri- 
ateness of music, appropriateness of costume, and number par- 
ticipating from each house. The program is open to the pub- 
lic and is an event eagerly anticipated by everyone. 

The entire intramural program is exclusive of the two-year 
physical education requirement, plus the four-year physical 
fitness program. The latter consists of four half-hour periods 
of body mechanics each week for every giri in college. 


MISSOURI By Ruth A. Frasie 


The fall meeting of the Missouri Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in St. Louis Fri- 
day, November 5, in conjunction with the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and we were very pleased to have Dr. 
Anne Schley Duggan with us. Dr. Duggan spoke at the 
morning session which was followed by group discussions. At 
luncheon the speaker was Lt. Tad Close, U. S. Naval Reserve 
School, Lambert Field. The afternoon session was devoted to 
demonstrations of physical fitness tests by pupils of Miss 
Louise Nagel of University City, and Miss Marie Hanss, Har- 
ris Teacher College, St. Louis, and a talk by Prof. W. L. 
Summers of Washington University on the Army program. 
Dr. Duggan lead the group in some lively South American 
dances to complete the day’s program. Dorothea Kirkwood 
of St. Louis was program chairman. 

Newly elected officers of the Missouri Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are: President, Helen 
Riodan, Hannibal; Vice-President, Ruth Ann Frasier, Kansas 
City, and Secretary-Treasurer, R. L. Pigott, Maplewood. 

A. O. Anderson, former Director of Physical Education 
and Recreation of the Saint Louis Schools, is now Director 
of Recreation, putting his full time in the recreation field. 
His efforts are being stressed particularly to check the rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency by organizing community centers 
in as many of the schools as possible. Many of the large civic 
organizations of men and women are giving a whole-hearted 
support to this new recreation program sponsored by the pub- 
lic schools. 

The Dance Club of the Northwest State Teachers College 
at Maryville presented a program of dances at the Service 
Club and Hospital at Fort Leavenworth in October. 

The physical education staff of Stephens College, Columbia, 
is working on a syllabus of exercises for physical fitness. 
Special sets are being made for student use in dormitories. 
Student leaders are being selected to teach the dormitory exer- 
cises to small groups under the direction of staff members. 
Miss Wilma Haynes is in charge of this program. 


” The Department of Physical Education at the University 
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of Missouri is very busily engaged in giving physical education 
to Army men stationed at the University, a large contingent 
of Air Corps students, and another large group of AST? 
students. Each man has physical education six hours a week. 
Dr. Darwin A. Hindman is director of the program and all of 
the members of the regular staff spend all or part of their 
time in teaching the Army men. In addition to the regular 
staff the following instructors have recently been added: J. E. 
Bradshaw, formerly of Chillicothe, Missouri; Eugene H. 
Bredehoeft, formerly of Esther, Missouri; William L. Collins, 
Clay Cooper and Clarence Iba, formerly of Joplin; and Carl 
Miles, Jr., formerly of Lexington, Missouri. 

The courses in Medical Aid for Army Air Corps students 
are directed by Professor Mary McKee. Assisting her in the 
instruction are Margaret Duncan, Norma Leavitt, and Vir- 
ginia Bryant. 

University City was host to four St. Louis County schools 
for a Sports Day in Hockey on Saturday, November 13. 

The St. Louis County Women’s Physical Education Club is 
sponsoring an all-county meeting in January. They are en- 
deavoring to get all the teachers interested in more and better 
organized physical education. 

Officers of the Women’s Physical Education Club of St. 
Louis and vicinity are: President, Virginia Lee Watts; Vice- 
President, Charlotte Baxmeyer; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen 
McNeely. St. Louis County Women’s Physical Education 
Club are: President, Louise Hersch; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Margaret Clare. 


NEBRASKA By C. Pauline Spencer 


Nebraska is still concentrating on physical fitness through 
physical education. The Omaha high schools have increased 
their physical education requirement to the capacity of their 
plant, equipment, and staff. Miss Catherine Carrick, super- 
visor of physical education in Omaha, is running a training 
course for the elementary teachers of the city. 

Omaha University sponsored a fall Play Day for the high 
school girls of Omaha and Council Bluffs. Rain drove the 
girls indoors but their spirits remained undampened and it was 
declared a grand success. 

Miss Bess Exton, Health Education Consultant with the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, spent a week in Nebraska. Meetings, conferences, 
and the program of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association 
in Lincoln and Grand Island filled her time. 

The Nebraska State Health Department is offering a one- 
day institute on health education to normal training groups 
in the state, directed by Miss Nina B. Lamkin, Division of 
Public Health Education. 

Exhibits from the State Health Department were shown at 
the eleven district meetings of the Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association throughout the state, and at the meeting of the 
Midwest Clinical Association in Omaha. 

December 2, 3, and 4 were the dates of the Physical Fitness 
and Aquatic Institute with Dr. Cureton in charge. This was 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Physical Education 
Department of the University of Nebraska, Recreation De- 
partment, and the Public Schools. 

Captain Dwight Thomas, Director of Athletics at Wesleyan 
University, was killed in Iceland. The students at Nebraska 
Wesleyan have set up a Dwight Thomas Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund, which is being contributed to by the different clubs. 

Miss Helen Kennedy, a member of the Nebraska State As- 
sociation, has accepted a position in our neighboring state and 
is now located in Wichita, Kansas. 


MINNESOTA By Mercedes Gugisberg 


New officers for the Northeast Division of the Minnesota 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
are: President, Clarence A. Nelson, Duluth State Teachers 
College; Vice-President, M. G. Anderson, Coleraine High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Gladys Swanson, Duluth, at the 
College of St. Scholastica. 

In Minnesota the physical fitness program for the Victory 
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Corps has been adopted. A comprehensive testing program is 
being carried out for all children, grades 1-12. A special train- 
ing service for boy leaders in high schools was carried on 
during the Christmas holidays last year at the University of 
Minnesota and will be repeated this year. Over 100 boys 
are expected to attend. 

During the last two or three months Dr. Carl L. Nordly has 
served as Special Consultant on Physical Fitness and Sports 
for General Mills. Dr. Nordly was co-author of a manual, 
“The Future Champions of America,” about which an editorial 
appears in this issue. Two hundred thousand copies of the 
manual are being printed. 

The program is designed to contribute to the curtailment of 
juvenile delinquency and to the improvement of physical fit- 
ness in boys and girls, ages 8-16. It has been approved by 
the National Committee on Physical Fitness. 

The program was announced over the Jack Armstrong radio 
program and 119 other stations throughout the country. Fif- 
teen minutes daily were used for one week to project this pro- 
gram. During that time*there were no commercial announce- 
ments. Other means also are being used to promote the pro- 
gram which has suggestions for tests (sit-ups, pull-ups, and 
squat-leg extensions) as well as a number of competitive ac- 
tivities. It is hoped that youngsters will be stimulated to 
learn a variety of skills at an early age and to try them out 
in a competitive way in their team organizations. 

A new course in swimming, “War Functional Swimming,” 
adapted for women from the Red Cross training program for 
men going overseas is being offered to the women at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The course consists of four phases: 

1. Seaworthy strokes. 

2. Variations of seaworthy strokes to meet emergency con- 
ditions. 

3. Personal safety. 

4. Personal safety applied to emergency conditions. Under- 
water swimming is also stressed. 

Three tests to motivate interest in physical fitness were given 
by the Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Minnesota. The tests were sit-up, squat thrust 
for endurance, and chinning. They were given to all students 
taking physical education and will be repeated three times dur- 
ing the year. 


Eastern District 
Association News 


NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation has already held two most successful state meetings 
this winter. On November 12 at the meeting held in conjunc- 
tion with the New Jersey Education Association, the numbers 
in attendance exceeded all anticipations. The one-day confer- 
ence held in Jersey City, December 10, was another huge suc- 
cess. President John N. Richards, Sr. has led the associa- 
tion in a most active year and Martha Lahey, his successor, 
did a great piece of work as program chairman for the meet- 
ings. Let’s be sure that the spring meeting is equally well at- 
tended. 

The Panzer College Alumni Association announces a most 
interesting lecture to be heard at the college on Friday, Jan- 
uary 14 at 8 p. mM. The speaker will be Dr. E. D. Partridge 
who will give an illustrated talk on the camping program of 
Life Camps, Inc. 


NEW YORK . By Harold W. Herkimer 


The State Association Committee on Camping Education 
under the Chairmanship of Caswell M. Miles, of the State 
Health and Physical Education Office, is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Miss Helen Benton, High School, East Rochester ; 
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Mr. Edgar Bredbenner, Board of Education, Ithaca; Dr. Amy 
Bull Crist, Montgomery; Mr. Harold Goodfellow, Newark 
Valley; Mr. William Grimshaw, Ithaca College; Mr. Archie 
D. Hall, High School, North Syracuse; Mr. John F. Zabadal, 
1109 Sunnycrest Road, Syracuse. 


The Committee has already begun to function. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia Health and Physical Education 
Association officers are as follows for 1943-44: President, Isa- 
bel M. Chappell, Calvin Coolidge High School; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Dallas Shirley, Acting Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, District of Columbia, Public Schools; Secretary, 
Annabelle Field, Supervisor Elementary Schools, Washington, 
D. C.; Treasurer, Camille Craig, George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary Isabel Caldwell 


The Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Society for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met on October 
29 at the Boston Y.W.C.A. At this meeting it was decided to 
dispense with the fall meeting of the Association. The Exec- 
utive Committee is to prepare and send out a Newsletter in 
place of the regular fall meeting. 


Miss Jessie Grossnickle, formerly from Texas State College 
for Women, has been added to the staff of the Bouve-Boston 
School of Physical Education. 

The Boston Public Schools have greatly increased their physi- 
cal education programs using all possible city facilities. 

The Governor of Massachusetts called a meeting of rec- 
reation leaders throughout the state on December 9 to con- 
sider wartime recreation. 

“The School Health Program In Wartime” was presented 
by Miss Lois Decker at two institutes held for school nurses, 
one in Boston on October 18 and 19; the other in Springfield 
on October 21 and 22. 


Institutes are being held at the various teachers’ colleges in 
the state to present the new elementary school curriculum. 
Physical education is one field, an integrated part of this pro- 
gram. Chairmen present and discuss with the group their 
particular fields of interest. Miss Lois Decker is the chairman 
for health and physical education. The institutes are held for 
the elementary grade teachers and the subject matter teachers 
in the colleges. 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Elizabeth McHose 


“Meeting the Problems in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation” was the timely and practical theme of the Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, December 10-11, at Har- 
risburg. The keynote of the convention was sounded at the 
opening general session at which time the urgent problems in 
the various areas were presented as follows: administration, 
Dr. Horace Geisel, Harrisburg; the athletic field, Bernie Crum, 
Allentown; teacher training, Dr. Llovd M. Tones. Pennsylvania 
State College; health instruction, Dr. Dorothy La Salle, 
Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. S. Oince ot Education. 
ther discussion was carried on in group meetings which fol- 
lowed. At subsequent general sessions the problems of the 
state administrator were discussed by Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania; social hy- 
giene probiems, Howard Conrad, Philadelphia; problems of ju- 
venile delinquency, Judge Robert Woodside, Dauphin County 
Court; public relations, Martha Gable. The Annual Conven- 
tion Banquet was eliminated this year, but there were a number 
of small group dinners and luncheon meetings. Dr. Horace 
Geisel, Principal of the John Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
served as Convention Manager. 


The newly elected officers of the Central District Association 
are: President, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Vice-President, Ruppert Morgan, Williamsport; Secre- 
tary, Maloise S. Dixon, Pennsylvania State College; Treas- 


urer, Louis Mack, Williamsport. 

The Central District plans to hold three meetings during thy 
present academic year, one in Bradford for the schools ang 
colleges in McKean, Potter, Cameron, and Elk Counties; one 
in Williamsport for Tioga, Lycoming, Clinton, Union, 
Snyder Counties; and, one in Altoona for Clearfield, Blair 
Center, Mufflin, and Huntingdon Counties. Plans have already 
been made for a basketball clinic in Williamsport with John 
Lawther, coach of basketball at Penn State, as the Principal 
speaker. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia Association, the 
following officers were elected: President, Wilfred Collins ; Vice 
President (Schools) Martha Gable; Vice-President (Clubs) 
D. H. Fairfield; Vice-President (Recreation) Alice Clothier: 
Secretary, Harriet Lovelidge; Treasurer, Alfred Webb. 

The discussion topic of the meeting was “The School Pro. 
gram for Health and Human Relationships.” Dr. John H. 
Stokes, Director of the Institute for the Control of Syphilis, 
University of Pennsylvania, was the speaker. The discussion 
was led by Howard Conrad, who has recently been granted 
leave of absence to serve as consultant in curriculum making 
in social hygiene in the Philadelphia public schools. 

The Philadelphia Women’s Basketball Board will not hold 
an interpretive game this year. 

At a recent P.T.A. Conference sponsored by the Philadelphia 
District Association the topic, “Measuring the Physical Qual- 
ity and Progress of Elementary School Children,” was pre- 
sented. 

The 1943-44 officers of the Western District are as follows: 
President, Helen H. Paul, Carrick High School; President- 
Elect, Cecil W. Morgan, University of Pittsburgh; Vice-Presj- 
dent, Paul Hartman, Y.M.C.A., Pittsburgh; Treasurer, Mildred 
Battenfelder, Board of Education, Pittsburgh; Secretary, Cap- 
tain William A. Palmer, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh. 
Chairman of the various sections are: Women’s High School 
and College, Alma A. Fenske, Oliver High School; Men’s 
High School and College, Frank Moses, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Elementary Schools, Alice Duggan, Woolasir 
School; Health, Ruth E. Root, Mt. Lebanon Public Schools: 
Recreation, Mrs. Frances Gordon, Hamilton Junior High 
School. 

In connection with the Western Pennsylvania Educatior 
Conference the Western District sponsored a special meeting 
at which Major Earl Bartholomew, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Elizabeth McHose, Reading, Pa., were the speakers. A 
demonstration in the gymnasium by elementary school pupils 
under the direction of Frank Eckels and a swimming demon- 
stration sponsored by the Red Cross completed the program. 


CONNECTICUT . By Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

The Connecticut Physical Education Association held its fall 
meeting at the Central High School, Bridgeport, on Friday, 
October 29. It was a luncheon meeting and was presided over 
by the President, Miss Caroline Doe. The speakers at the 
meetitig were Miss Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J., and Lt. 
Comdr. Elwood C. Davis, Physical Education Officer for the 
Third Naval District. 

In Meridan High School a year ago the program of physical 
training and health education was changed from two periods 
a week to four. 

Last vear in January at Bloomfield High School the seniors 
and others who were in the 17-year-old group were given two 
extra periods of physical education each week. The usual pro- 
gram was two periods per week. 

At Bulkeley High School, Hartford, junior and senior boys 
are now required to take physical education five times per 
week instead of two times per week as before. 

Senior boys are required to take physical education five pe- 
riods per week at Manchester High School. Junior boys who 
will reach induction age before the beginning of their senior 
year are also required to take physical education five periods 
a week. 

At Windsor High School senior and junior boys have five 
60-minute periods per week of physical fitness. 
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The Reading Section 


New Books - - - 


Group Experience the Democratic Way. Bernice Baxter and 
Rosalind Cassidy. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, 1943) 186 pages, $2.50. 

Here is a book of great timeliness and importance ‘because it 
comes at a moment of urgent need for a public service attitude 
in those who will occupy positions of leadership in tomorrw’s 
world. Anyone who is engaged in helping to prepare young 
men and women to take their places in society has been con- 
fronted with the question of how to educate youth to believe 
in and respect a democratic form of government. The authors 
demonstrate how this problem is being solved in actuz! experi- 
ence with group leadership in such situations as city-block 
organizations, Hi-Y clubs, camp activities, etc. 


Health and Physical Fitness. |. H. Goldberger and Grace T. 
Hallock. (Boston: Ginn and Co., Statler Building, 1943) 
553 pages, $1.92. 

Health of the body, health of the mind, and health of the 
emotions are the three healths taught in this book. It gives de- 
tailed information concerning the student’s equipment for good 
health. It explains the individual’s need for food, exercise and 
work, recreation, rest and sleep, and how these needs can be 
met. Environmental factors which influence health and safety 
are considered and also the ways in which they may be con- 
trolled successfully by the individual, the home, and the com- 
munity. 


Stunts and Tumbling. Virginia Lee Horne. (New York 18: 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1943) 215 pages, 
00. 

: this book several hundred individual, partner, and group 
stunt and tumbling activities are described and illustrated with 
line drawings and photographs so well that the most advanced 
work is simplified and clarified. The stunts are arranged in 
order of difficulty so that the teacher may plan lessons readily 
and efficiently. Safety measures have been stressed. 

Arts and Crafts: A Practical Handbook. Marguerite Ickis. 
(New York 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 
1943) 300 pages, $2.50. 

Written by a distinguished instructor in craft, this compre- 


:hensive reference book is a manual of first importance for 
-those who have any desire to make useful and beautiful things. 


It is well illustrated with informative pictures and includes a 
detailed bibliography. 


1,000 Ways to Have Fur. Harry D. Edgren. (Chicago: Haw- 
thorn-Mellody Press, 153 North Michigan Avenue, 1943) 31 
pages, 844c per copy, freight prepaid, in quantities of 25 or 
more. 

This games book should be in every recreation director's li- 
brary. The author has brought together games, stunts, and other’ 
social and recreational ideas for special occasions. There is a 
complete party plan for each month of the year. No game is 
repeated and many of the ideas suggested may be used in other 
programs. In addition to the descriptions of games and stunts, 
the author includes a brief bibliography on recreational leader- 
ship and game books. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Clock Your Day. U.S.O. Division, National Board, Y.W. 
C.A. The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 22. $1.25 for 50, $2.25 for 100, $10.00 for 500. 

The Army Specialized Training Program. Superintendent oi 


Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
BC. 
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Information for Public Speakers on Food Waste. Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. 

Future Champions of America. General Mills, Inc. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Free. 

Basketball for Coaches and Players. Everett Dean and Bill 
Anderson. Keds Sports Department, U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York City 20. 

What Education Our Money Buys. Educational Conference 
Board, 152 Washington Street, Albany, New York. 25c. 

Health of Children in Occupied Europe. International La- 
bour Office. Montreal, Quebec. 25c. 

The Bright Shield of Continence. Gene Tunney. Eugenics 
Society of Northern California, 720 Capital National Bank 
Building, Sacramento, California. (Note: A limited numaber 
of these will be supplied free of charge for classroom use in 
any university or college upon request from any professor.) 

Going Somewhere? U.S.O. Division, National Board, Y.W. 
C.A. The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 22. $1.25 for 50. 


Recent Arrticles- - - 


Methods of Relieving Cramps in Swimming. 
Shea. Athletic Journal. Oct., 1943. 

Breakfast in the Classroom—An Experiment in Nutrition 
Education at the Elementary Level. Orrea F. Pye, Mildred 
H. Kearns, and Sarah G. Allen. Journal of School Health. 
Oct., 1943. 

Butte County High School Survey on Pupil Diets. —|oaz 
W. Johnson. Journal of School Health. Oct., 1943. 
Syphilis the Great Destroyer. Col. George A. 

Health. Nov., 1943. 

Care for Your Teeth. R. H. Schwartz. 

1943. 


Edward J. 


Skinner. 


Health. Nov., 


Take Care of a Cold. Arthur N. Donaldson. Health. 
Nov., 1943. 
School Camps: A Needed Post-War Development. A. O. 


Pittenger. Education Digest. Oct., 1943. 

After Hours. Anne L. New. NEA Journal. Nov., 1943. 

Victory Over Syphilis. J. D. Ratcliff. Collier's. Nov. 6, 
1943. 

Teaching the Idea of Freedom. Paul R. Conroy. The Edu- 
cational Record. Oct., 1943. 

Safety Education in a Liberal Art: College. Vivian Weedon. 
The Educational Record. Oct., 1943. 

Menstrual Exercises. A. C. Dick, H. E. Billig, and Mrs. H. 
N. Macy. Industrial Medicine. Sept., 1943. 

Wartime Aid to School Lunches. Rowena S. Carpenter and 
Margaret M. Morris. Journal of Home Economics. Nov., 1943. 

Diets of 524 High School Girls. Jane M. Leichsenring, Eva 
G. Donelson, Hortense H. Deinard, Martha S. Pittman, Majel 
Cooprider, and Virginia Haggart. Journal of Home Economics. 
Nov., 1943. 

Allies in Fighting Syphilis. Ray H. Everett. Dental Health. 
Nov., 1943. 

How Accurate is Dental Health Teaching? Randolph G. 
Bishop. Dental Health. Nov., 1943. 

The Physiology of Fitness) T. K. Cureton. 
Coach. Nov., 1943. 

New Recommendations on Burns and Wound Infections. 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. Puerto Rico 
Health Bulletin. Oct., 1943. 

The New Physical Education Setup in Illinois. Ray O. Dun- 
can. Athletic Journal. Nov., 1943. 

The College’s Part in the Armv Training Program. Phil Sar- 
boe. Athletic Journal. Nov., 1943. 


Scholastic 
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DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 


‘ With Directions for Using 


Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees and 
elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the shoulder 
joint, and to show dorsal curve and pelvic fit. PRICES: 
17 inch size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a hundred. 


Send check or money order — not stamps, to: 


PHILIP C. ASPINWALL 
222 Beacon Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 


IDEA. 
Younger people will be inspired by these 
stories of how distinguished men and 


women became great; older peonle will Gehogol Activities Publishing Co. 


be intrigued by them. Here is a book 
for everyone. 


aud “Foolishuess 


A New Book by Harry C. McKown 


Illustrated by Margaret Whittemore 


Did you that-- 


according to old-time evaluatione-- 


the airplane was 
the bathtub was “ 
jazz caused “drunkenness, insanity, paralysis, and premature old age”? 
women were “not physically fit to drive automobiles”? 

the baseball curve was “only an optical illusion”? 

“a game for old ladies and cripples”? 

Edison’s light bulb was “merely an electric doodad”? 

standard time was “impractical, silly, and Godless”? 

advocates of women’s rights were “unsexed females”? 


“a physical impossibility”? 


softball was 


After reading this book, you will zgree with the author that 
NO INTELLIGENT PERSON EVER LAUGHS AT A NEW 


a useless vanity and an undemocratic luxury”? 


Order ycur copy now—Price, $2.00 


Topeka, Kansas 
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